




















These 3 Great Airlines Extend Their 
Services to Increase the Pleasure of 
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Your Convention Trip and Havana Vacation \ 


Convenient air connections arranged from all parts of the 


United States. Preferred service and routes to Caribbean points 

beyond Havana and to Central and South America. In any part 
of the United States you can phone or visit the office of one of this 
girline group or a connecting line for complete transportation details. 


CHICAGO & 


AIR LINES 
* 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 


See more and pay less—Fly Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines to the Miami 
convention and stop over in romantic 
old New Orleans and glorious fun-lov- 
ing Havana, Cuba, for approximately 
the same fare you would ordinarily 
pay for the trip to Miami alone! 







Yes, C&S special round-trip and circle- 
trip fares from the cities it serves en 
route to Miami via New Orleans and 
Havana give you more for your travel 
dollar than ever before. C&S serves 
the entire greater Mississippi Valley 
area with direct daily service to 
Havana and through its excellent con- 
nections with air lines from the North- 
west, West, and Southwest, offers you 
the pleasure way to travel. 


Ride in luxurious four-engined Douglas 
International type Skymasters. Famous 
foods served aloft—on the house! 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


$30 Round Trip plus tax 


* Go or return as you please! Flying 
from either Miami or Havana — 
more frequent service than any other 
airline. 

* Generous baggage allowance — 66 
pounds. 

* You enjoy courteous attentive serv- 
ice and arrive refreshed, relaxed 
and ready for play. 


Fly by the World's Most Experienced 
Airline—Pan American pioneered the 
service to Havana back in 1927. For 
reservations, call your Travel Agent or, 
later in Miami, Call 88-1661. 
Ticket Offices 
Miami: 2 Biscayne Boulevard 
Miami Beach: 1632 Collins Avenue 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES 
Fly National To 


MIAMI 


From New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, 28 other cities 
served by National Airlines, and all 
other points via connecting airlines. 


When you fly National Airlines to the 
convention, you can save money and 
enjoy a vacation in a foreign country. 
Just purchase your ticket all the way to 
Havana, by way of Miami. Your nearest 
National Airlines office or Kiwanis 
secretary will be glad to arrange your 
complete trip, and to explain how the 
through ticket to Havana via Miami 
can help you SAVE! 


HAVANA 


DC-6 ¢ 58 MIN. from MIAMI 
$30 Round Trip ois tox 


58 MINUTES FROM MIAMI TO HAVANA, LEAVING ALMOST ANY HOUR 
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Hotel Nacional de Cuba 


“The Supreme Lurury Hotel of the “Proper 











ENJOY SUMMER 
IN HAVANA 
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FRR NEN aT ERAN % 


| See What Little More It Costs for This Sensational 
_Modified ALL EXPENSE Vacation Trip to Gay Latin Havana 


Hotel Nacional prices shown include use of two 80-foot salt-water swim- 
» ming pools — Cabana Sun Club — shuffleboard — tennis — 13 flowering acres 
, under the Cuban sun and moon—dancing every night in Arboleda Room. 
3 Private baths in all rooms. Bus transportation from and to Havana Airport and 
; Hotel Nacional. 


Arrange to take this millionaire’s vacation now — the chance of a lifetime 
for you and your family. Allow enough time to see and enjoy the historic, 
’ foreign and picturesque beauty of Cuba. 

In Havana, the gateway to Spain's conquest of the western world, you will 
find the oldest cathedrals, churches, fortifications and other historic buildings. 
' In contrast, modern gay recreation facilities are on every hand to delight you. 
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These Rates Good from May Ist to 18th 
Pion Your Havana Vacation Before Miami Convention * Get Choicest Room Locations 


Visit Historic Foreign Havana Leisurely 





6 Days and 6 Nights 


includes 4 dinners in Arboleda 


Room and 6 $1.25 checks in 4 * 
new Soda Bar Luncheonette, 
use for breakfast, lunch or 


snacks. 


4 Days and 4 Nights 
Includes dinner 3 nights in * 
Arboleda Room and 4 $1.25 $ 

checks in new Soda Bar Lunch- 


eonette, use for breakfast, 
lunch or snacks. 


*Above prices per person, 2 in a room, Single, 
additional $2.00 per day. Cot in room for child, 
$2.00 per day additional. 

Sight-seeing trips at moderate standard prices on printed list, 


No passport or red tape. 
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How good can 


chewing gum 
be? 


a” 7 ” . 
he yoodness” of chewing 
gum is determined by three 


factor 


* Quality ingredients 
® Laboratory controls 


° "Know-How" 


FORD Branded* Candy Coat- 
ed Ball Chewing Gum is made 
of the best available ingredi- 
ents, rigidly controlled for pur- 
ity and flavor, under supervi- 
sion of gum-makers who know 
how. 


SIX DELICIOUS FLAYORS 


Factory-fresh flavor is sealed 
in with a pure candy coating 
. stays fresh longer. 


FORD Gum still costs only one 
cent, but you can’t buy a better 
gum at any price. 


Look for the sanitary FORD 
Gum Self-Service Machines 


sponsored by service clubs 
from coast to coast. 


*(Look for the 
name FORD on 
every gum boll, 
branded for 
your protec- 
tion.) 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





























Light Praise 

.. . 1 am sure your article on Hansen’s 
disease [“Outside the Golden Rule,” 
November issue] was well intentioned, 
but I am afraid that in some aspects of 
the problem, you missed the boat. We 
appreciate the information you gave 
your readers, but the article was so 
top-heavy with the odious word “leper” 
that, to a great extent, it lost its effec- 
tiveness. For your information the use 
of the word “leper” is banned by the 
manuscript rules of the American Med- 
ical Association, in any of their publi- 
cations. The Fifth International Congress 
of Leprosy recognized the opprobrium 
clinging to this word by recommending 
that it be abandoned. 

I wonder what book you read which 
gave you the misinformation, “Although 
the United States has only about 500 
lepers, etc.” It is true that the US Pub- 
lic Health Service takes care of less 
than 400 patients at Carville, but a con- 
servative estimate of the number of 
cases in this country is 1200. 

This might be likened to locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen, but in 
view of your good intentions, we regret 
that you did not submit your article to 
this hospital before publication. In any 
event, should you write anything else 
about Hansen’s disease, may I suggest 
that you do not do it by remote control 
but rather come and see the set-up for 
yourself and obtain first hand informa- 
tion. 

Stanley Stein 
U. S. Marine Hospital 
Carville, Louisiana 


We can understand Mr. Stein’s intense 
dislike for the term “leper” and agree 
that it is wise for doctors and arrestees 
to use the term “Hansen’s disease” and 
“Hansenite.” But the public’s lack of 
knowledge of the true facts on the sub- 
ject cannot be corrected merely by 
changing the name of the disease. Only 
a handful of readers would have under- 
stood the subject matter of the article 
if the author had called a leper a Han- 
senite. 

There are many other guesses as to 
the number of lepers in this country 
which are just as reliable as Mr. Stein’s 
and the one made by the author. But 
since there are only 400 cases on cur- 
rent record, the author of the article 
thought it would be more conservative 
to add twenty-five per cent to that, 
since the number was only a guess any- 
way, than to be sensational and take 
some of the higher estimates which run 
into the thousands. Whether Mr. Stein’s 
figure or the author’s is correct doesn’t 
change the fact that Hansen’s disease 


affects only less than one thousandth of 
one per cent of the population. 

“Outside the Golden Rule,’ like all 
other articles of a similar nature run in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, was thoroughly 
and reliably researched. Many of the 
facts in it were obtained from Dr. F. A. 
Johansen, Medical Officer in charge of 
the U. S. Marine Hospital in Carville, 
Louisiana. However, since the article 
was not intended as a scientific treatise 
but a popular discussion written from 
a sociological viewpoint, it was not 
deemed necessary to visit the hospital 
to get technical data nor to submit the 
article for approval either to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Leprosy or the 
U. S. Marine Hospital at Carville, Lou- 
isiana.—The Editors 


Better Men 

. After having read the December 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you and your staff on the excellent edi- 
torial content of this particular issue. 
It is always praiseworthy, but this 
month it is especially so. 

Most particularly did I enjoy and 
profit by reading “The Law of Life,” “A 
Meditation for Christmas,” and “The 
Man Who Was God.” These articles chart 
the way to a more meaningful life for 
those of us of lesser vision and convic- 
tion. As the ideals of true Christian liv- 
ing are held up before us, the doorway 
to greater understanding and charitable- 
ness will be opened, and all men will 
be the better for it. No one can deny 
that there is considerable room in the 
world for improvement in the attitudes 
of men toward their Divine Creator; 
however, I believe we are making prog- 
ress in the right direction and the con- 
tribution which The Kiwanis Magazine 
is making is a significant one. 

Robert A. Urish, Kiwanian 

Mount Morris, Illinois 
Although the survey of reader opinion 
which was taken recently and is de- 
scribed on page 26 of this issue shows 
some objection to the amount of spirit- 
ual material we have been running in 
the magazine, letters like the above 
predominate in our mail. There is great- 
er reaction to the articles of a spiritual 
nature than to those of any other classi- 
fication and more favorable comment is 
received on our spiritual articles than 
on all others combined.—The Editors 


Practicing Free Enterprise 

.. . In the Town Report department of 

the December issue you have listed the 

states which do not have enabling laws 
(See LETTERS on page 4) 
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Behind the scenes in your insurance company 

is a ceaseless activity called loss prevention. Day and 
night this service operates, preventing or 

limiting losses which, if unchecked, would run 

into millions of dollars and seriously affect 

the business community. 


blueprint for BANK ROBBERY 





Tn a large midwestern bank, plans were being 
made to remodel the vaults. When the plans reached the blueprint 
stage they were examined by American Surety Group’s bank protec- 
tion specialists. To the trained eyes of these men it was at once ap- 
parent that while adequate security would be provided for customer- 
owned property, the vault space for the bank’s own property would 
be temptingly exposed. Our bank protection men knew that they 
were looking at a blueprint for bank robbery! 


Through this example of loss prevention service, a potentially 
dangerous plan was abandoned, new and safer arrangements were 
substituted, and the robbery hazard brought down to normal. 


By reducing the risk of loss in all types of business, our loss preven- 
tion service not only gives greater protection to the insured, but also 
helps to keep insurance costs down so that more people and more 
businesses can have insurance protection. Loss prevention service is 
an integral part of the insurance protection available through every 
one of our agents and brokers. 







AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


Le Smee gem 


sinc 


Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY | 








LETTERS 

(From page 2) 
to foist upon communities the so-called 
“slum clearance project.” Kansas is 
listed as one of these states. We are 
proud of this fact. So-called “low-rent 
housing projects” are not low in cost, 
and do not clear slums. The slums are 
simply moved over to another section, 
a blight is moved from one section of 
the city to another, the money of the 
taxpayer is squandered and the slums 
still exist. All slums can be cleared if 
the present health and sanitation ordi- 
nances of any city are enforced. 

At the last session of Congress, Sen- 
ator Bricker of Ohio attempted to secure 
a provision in the Housing Act, limiting 
occupancy of the subsidized housing 
quarters to those receiving a family in- 
come of $1500 or less a year and pro- 
hibiting government employees from 
living there. Investigations have proved 
that some such safeguards ought to 
be in force. As late as last summer 
a majority of those living in subsidized 
low-rent housing units had incomes 
greatly in excess of that permitted by 
law. In one housing unit, over one-third 
of the public officials administering the 
district lived in public housing sup- 
posedly reserved for those unable to pay 
economic rent. 

I have attended meetings of Kiwanis 
clubs, visited at Lions clubs, and heard 
soul-stirring addresses on free enter- 
prise, the American way of life, our 
democracy, etc., and then found mem- 
bers who went right into meetings of 
their school board, and began to favor- 
ably discuss federal aid to their school 
system; go direct to Chamber of Com- 
merce meetings, and vote to send a dele- 
gation to Washington to get assistance 
for building an airport, hospital build- 
ings, superhighways, etc. We should be 
consistent. If we preach and believe in 
the American way of life and free en- 
terprise, then why not act that way? 

Forest J. Henney, Kiwanian 
Topeka, Kansas 


Seventeen Billions Lost 

...I have just finished reading the 

January 1950 issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 

azine and want you to know how grate- 

ful I am for including my article, “The 

Roman Road to Ruin,” in that issue. 

However, I would like to call your 

attention to one mis-statement in the 

third paragraph from the end. The last 

sentence in that paragraph should read: 
In the four postwar years, the aver- 
age yearly spending jumped from 
thirty-one billion dollars to forty- 
five billion—an increase of almost 
fifty per cent. 

instead of 
In the four postwar years the aver- 
age yearly spending jumped from 
fourteen billion dollars to forty-five 
billion—an increase of almost fifty 
per cent. 

I bring this error to your attention so 

that you may be prepared to answer 

any question that may arise from it. 
George E. Stringfellow, Kiwanian 

; East Orange, New Jersey 
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BIEHIND THE BY-LINES 











= Now and then an issue of your magazine contains 
articles about two closely related subjects. But we can’t recall 
a time when two stories have blended so well that a cover 
picture resulted, as is the case this month. “The Greatest 
Invention,” on page 14, celebrates the birthday of Thomas A. Edison, 
whose inventive genius gave the world more than 1000 useful 
products. Most famous of these is the electric light. By 
inventing this gadget, Edison fathered the era of electrification. 
And from America’s growing need for electricity has come a clamor 
for public power with giant generating, transmission and 
distribution systems owned by Uncle Sam. What this means to 
America is discussed in “ ‘Power’ Politics,” on page 31. Isn’t it odd 
that the brain child of an 
individualist like Edison 
should now be used by 
government to acceler- 
ate the growth of unin- 
dividualistic bureauc- 
racy? We believe the 
contradiction has been 
skillfully pictured in 
this month’s cover by 
Robert Bruce Crippen, 
who is director of art 
and production for The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 





B. THE benefit of those misguided men 
who think the presidency of a 











Kiwanis club is all dignity and 
importance, P. T. Ecton—immediate past 
president of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
club—has penned a rollicking chronicle 
of his administration. Titled 

“Head Table Homicide,” the article is 
on page 12. The mellow sense of 
humor revealed in this story undoubtedly | 
kept the author from going nuts | 
during his term. And now that the 

big year is over, P. T. can devote more 

time to joking with his wife, two 

daughters and business associates in 

the local government of Baton Rouge. When he’s not working, 
P. T. enjoys piloting a plane around the South. 





P. T. Ecton 


i 5 to 11 is Magazine Week for Kiwanis International. 

This will be a time for clubs to examine the International magazine 
in relation to their own activities. “What does the magazine 

do for us? Should its purpose be inspirational, or rather a 

medium for individual club publicity?” To help Kiwanians answer 
these and other questions about their magazine, we present 

on page 23, the article, “50,000,000 Readers Can’t Be Wrong.” 
Author Garth Bentley is an experienced industrial journalist. A 
readership survey of the September 1949 issue indicated that 
Kiwanians approve of their magazine’s growth and want to read 
about such vital questions as socialism, conservation and community 
problems. For more information about what readers like and how 
they react to what has been printed, see “Mr. Average Reader” 
on page 26. —C. W. K. 
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CONSERVATION 


OF HEARING 


PROGRAM” 








If your club is 
considering this 
as your special 
Underprivileged 
Child Project for 
1950, one of the 
phases of this 
work so needed 
in many of our 
communities is 
the periodic, sci- 
entific testing of 
hearing of all 
school children. 
“Tt has been esti- 
mated that from 
50 to 60 per cent 
of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered 
early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
school health program in your 
community ? 

In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially designed 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 
ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further information, con- 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 
dren’s Hearing,” Volumes I and II. 

“It’s never too early to examine 
a child’s hearing!” 





SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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from Christian churches from the 
four corners of the earth were gath- 
ered in a great World Council. Per- 
haps it was the crowds near the con- 


r HAPPENED in Amsterdam. Leaders 


ference hall or the ecclesiastical garb 
the conferees were wearing. Surely 
t was not that the daily newspapers 
headlined the conference, because 
the little lad could not read. He was 
too young. But not too young to be 
curious, curious enough to ask a 
man who was entering the church, 
“What's in there, mister?” 

The man placed his hand gently on 
the youngster’s head and replied: 
“We’re having a conference, sonny 

a conference of Christians from all 
over the world.” 


Since at that age children’s ques- 
tions usually follow in quick succes- 
sion, the response was another ques- 
tion: “What are Christians?” The 
delegate to the conference had to do 
some quick manipulating of his halt- 
ng knowledge of the local language. 
He explained briefly that Christians 
were followers of Christ, the Son of 
God. 


Mn. ‘ c ; 
Mr. Conferee’s statement was pat. 
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70 the rea, (dvistians 


Some of those who believe in Christ have developed the strange 


misconception that Christians have a priority on 


eternal laws which also belong to other religions. 


By MAEANNA 


It probably was adequate at the 
time, or perhaps the youngster sim- 
ply had lost interest when he learned 
that it was not a place where he 
would be fed or housed. His an- 
swer was the Dutch equivalent of 
“OR:” 

The delegate swallowed hard. Sup- 
pose the child had been a man, a 
man versed in the happenings in so- 
called Christian nations. When he 
said that Christians were followers 
of Christ, the man—according to 
child-like pattern—might have asked 
“Why? As followers of Christ, are 
you doing anything about people 
who wander the face of the earth 
without protection? What about the 
millions of hungry peoples of the 
world? Are you planning to help 
the homeless to keep warm next 
winter? What about discrimination 
in employment in your Christian 
lands? What of those who are de- 
nied civil rights in your country be- 
cause their skin is black or because 
they are not Gentiles?” In all jus- 
tice to his conscience, could the con- 
feree have assured the questione: 
that Christians are trying to substi- 


CHESERTON-MANGLE 


tute “love for fellow men” for the 
selfish fear and gnawing insecurity of 
men, are seeking reconciliation be- 
tween capital and labor, and that 
Christians are opening their hearts 
and homes to those who have for- 
gotten what it is to have love? 

Mr. Conferee was upset. 

He was glad the child was not a 
man. He left the youngster that 
day, in the sunny square of Amster- 
dam, and entered the Council cham- 
ber with a heart full of self-question- 
ing. “What is Christian? Christian! 
How glibly we use that term!” Mr. 
Conferee envisioned the advertise- 
ments in America. “Some Words 
Fool You,” they say. That’s right. 
Some are spelled the same or pro- 
nounced the same but mean things 
quite different. Some have even lost 
their original meaning. “Christian” 
comes from “Christus,” meaning “en- 
lightened” or “Messiah.” For that 
matter, so does “Buddha.” But Jesus 
was a Jew. The Apostles were Jews 
and thought of themselves as loyal 
members of the Jewish community. 
Each Sabbath found Jesus and His 
disciples in their “accustomed” place 
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Jesus constantly 
condemned those things which were 
in the life and teachings of the 
of His day; but He did not 


the synagogue 


falee 
lalse 


leaders 


condemn the Jewish faith as He 
knew it. Yes, Jesus was a Jew. 
The Scriptures were His guide 


then, and are the same which Jews 
For that matter, the 


follow today. 





Many things which are called “Christian” 
were fully developed in the Old Testament. 


ideals and ideas of the ancient He- 
brew prophets are fundamentally a 
part of Christianity even as we know 
it in our time. Many things which 
are called “Christian” were fully de- 
veloped in the Old Testament: inter- 
nationalism as we see it in Jonah and 
Ruth, universal righteousness of’ the 
prophet Amos and the sacrificial love 
of Hosea. 

Mr. Conferee was confused. 

He passed along the aisle and 
heard someone say to a companion: 
“As Christian men and women, we 
can’t tolerate such injustice. We 
must....” By that time he was out 
of ear-shot. What did the speaker 
have in mind? “Christian ..... 
tolerate injustice.” Humph! 
Mr. Conferee felt a guilty flush steal 
over his entire being as he realized 
that there were places in his native 


land—a “Christian” country—where 
the white man had usurped the place 
of the first natives. Until recent years 
the reservation schools for American 
Indians were not accredited. Hence, 
the graduates had not been qualified 
to attend colleges, despite any in- 
herent ability. Was this “Christian” 
influence? Was this “Christian” jus- 
tice? 

Mr. Conferee was puzzled. 

He sat down in his regular seat. 
His neighbor handed him a copy of 
He smiled. “The 
Got an extra 


a press release. 
Archbishop’s speech. 
copy for you.” 

“Thank you! 
ie Fa 

“Not at all. Just the good old 
Christian Golden Rule you know.” 
The neighbor was hearty. 

Mr. Conferee was stunned. 

That word “Christian” again! The 
Golden Rule had been known years 
before the time of Christ. True, it 
was in negative form that Confucius 
taught it in China, Plato in Greece, 
eae The various forms kept 
recurring to his mind. The Hindu 
Mahabharata reads: “This is the sun 
of duty: Do naught unto others 
which would cause you pain if done 
to you.” The Talmud says: “What is 
hateful to you, do not to your fellow- 
That is the entire Law; all the 


I’m much in your 


man. 
rest is commentary.” Buddhism 
teaches: “Hurt not others in ways 


that you yourself would find hurt- 
ful.” Some might say, “But, Chris- 
tianity is the only one that is posi- 
tive, that includes love of neighbor 
and that is the reason we think of 
Christian when we speak of the 
Golden Rule.” Yet even this is ap- 
proached closely by Taoism which 
says, “Regard your neighbor’s gain 
as your own gain, and your neigh- 
bor’s loss as your own loss.” It may 
have been his Christian love, but 
hardly a “Christian” Golden Rule, 
that made the neighbor save an extra 
copy of the press release. 

Mr. Conferee was disturbed. 

He thought of his trip last spring 
through the northeastern part of the 
United States. Along the roads fre- 
quently he had seen a sign at the en- 
trance to some attractive little town. 
Sometimes it was a welcome sign; 
but all too often it read: “This is a 
Christian community.” Harmless 
words, these. Yet, translated to their 
actual meaning they said, “This is a 
restricted community. Jews, keep 
out.” Was that Christian understand- 
ing? Was that really a Christian 
community? 

Mr. Conferee was distressed. 

He remembered the awkward mo- 


ment of the question. What do we 
mean when we talk about “Chris- 
tian” as though we had special vir- 
tues that others do not have? 

Mr. Conferee pondered. 

What are “Christian” virtues? 
Probably we would say, “Love, serv- 
ice, justice, equality, brotherhood.” 
But who now practices them? Jew 
or Christian? Moslem or Hindu? 
Taoist or Confucianist? How can we 
talk about “Christian” love and 
“Christian” brotherhood, as though 
we had a special kind, while we fail 
to practice even the ordinary kind 
that Jews and Hindus and other re- 
ligious sects practice often better 
than we? Do we claim to have a 
singular brand of love, of brother- 
hood, of unselfishness, of justice that 
is not present in God’s revelation of 
His Truth and Love to others and 
through other paths to Him? 

Mr. Conferee was worried. 


Wouar pm he mean when he used 
the word “Christian?” Was it an 
expression of a way of life, a religious 
system or a moral act? Was it simply 
a means of describing something or 
someone inherited from a line of 
non-Jews? It might be anything. 
It might be nothing. To many men 
it might mean many things. It might 
describe the person who goes to a 
place of worship once a week, who 
treats his neighbor as himself—but 
doesn’t Judaism teach that, too? And 
Confucianism? And Taoism? Just 
the other day he had referred to a 
duty as the “Christian thing to do.” 
What had he meant? 

When we refer to Christianity, 
Judaism, Confucianism or other 
forms of worship, we refer primarily 
to differences in ritual or theological 
concepts—not things, not modes of 
action, or even systems. Thus, when 
we speak of an ethical mode of pro- 
cedure, we cannot speak distinctly of 
a “Christian” or “Jewish” way. 

Mr. Conferee was determined. 

He would talk less about “Chris- 
tian” love, “Christian” justice, 
“Christian” brotherhood and _ talk 
more about Love, Justice, Brother- 
hood. Then, when the occasion arose 
to explain the “Christian” position, 
he would show that Christians prac- 
tice these virtues because in their 
experience there is validity and 
strengthening power—not that others 
have been left without this insight 
but that through Christ there is 
power to practice these high virtues. 

Mr. Conferee bowed his head in a 
prayer of thankfulness. The little 
lad in the square had wakened him 
from his complacency. THE END 
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Weeds choke the yard 
in front of this dilapidated 
housing project which was built 
by Uncle Sam less than ten 
years ago! The project 

is abandoned. 


Beneath the glowing promises 
of government planners 

are unmentioned facts that shed 
a different light on Uncle 


Sam’s housing efforts. 


apa gto onslaught of vast pro- 
ve portions will be loosed at Con- 
gress when it convenes early in 1950. 
Its aim will be to get the United 
States into socialized and subsidized 
public housing. 

Congress will be asked to use your 
taxes to build houses to rent at half 
the usual amount to favored people 
who can afford to pay full rental. It 
vill be asked to bring subsidized 

using into every community by 

liming over war housing units to 

cal socialistic housing agencies. 
Efforts will also be made to have 
Congress appropriate one billion 

llars for the so-called subsidized 
non-profit cooperative housing.” 


1950 e 


With the vast quantity of govern- 
ment housing that will result from 
these programs, private rental prop- 
erties will cease to draw enough in- 
come to pay the high taxes neces- 
sary to support the public housing. 

The property on which govern- 
ment: housing is built is even now 
tax exempt for local purposes, thus 
throwing a disproportionate and 
unfair share on the remaining pri- 
vate property owners. Home own- 
ers will be forced to abandon their 
houses to the counties and cities and 
move into public housing. The 
ultimate result will be the destruc- 
tion of the great American home- 
owning class—the economic back- 
bone of the nation. 

Already a number of cities and 
communities are protesting their in- 
ability to support necessary com- 
munity services such as schools and 
health centers because the federal 
government has withdrawn from the 
tax rolls large segments of taxable 
property. Arlington, Virginia and 
Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties in Maryland have had to 
increase property taxes on private 
home owners to finance services 
which are given free to federal es- 





tablishments within their territories. 

The housing ‘subsidy program is 
masked as one intended to help the 
unfortunate poor. Because of our 
traditional concern for the underdog, 
it is difficult for congressmen to vote 
against such a program. And the 
“poor but honest” group has many 
able special pleaders in government. 
Officials of the United States Public 
Health Service and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency continually 
appear at congressional hearings. 

These agencies stand to profit 
through the expansion of govern- 
ment housing programs. They are 
not truly concerned with the health 
and welfare of the people for whom 
this housing is to be built. Here’s 
one example: 

Directly across the street from the 
two buildings housing the offices of 
the Federal Security Agency and 
the United States Public Health 
Service is one of Washington’s worst 
slums. Federal Security Administra- 
tor Oscar R. Ewing and Surgeon 
General Leonard A. Scheele can see 
the dilapidated brick and frame 
houses from their office windows. 

When approached with conditions 
like these the government agencies 































There's a difference between private and government houses. 


Above is part of the government’s war- 
time Indian Head housing unit near 
Washington, D. C. Although the houses 
cost between $8000 and $14000 to build, 
when sold during the height of the hous- 
ing shortage each brought $900 or less! 


Homes built to meet competition on the 
current private market cannot be made 
as flimsy as government units. Right 
is a four-room  pre-fab 
house sold privately where codes permit 
construction for from $4000 to $8000. 


substantial 





excuse their inability to do some- 
thing on the fact that slum chearance 
is a “local problem and must be 
handled by the states and cities.” 
But in Washington, where the 
federal government is the local gov- 
ernment, this excuse sounds exactly 


what it is—government bureau- 
cracy’s doubletalk. 
Against the organized efforts of 


the welfare-staters in the Federal 
Security Agency, the Public Health 
Service and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the voice of the 
folks back home is exceedingly faint. 

The few congressmen who see in 
these housing schemes another step 
toward totalitarianism are powerless 
to stop the avalanche. Generally, 
they do not get enough encourage- 
ment to fight the socialistic proposals 
from the people back home. 

Under pressure from the Presi- 
dent, the public housing lobby and 
government “planners,” the Eighty- 
first Congress recently passed a 
public housing bill which is now 
Public Law 171. This new law 
authorizes $12,895,000,000 to be ap- 
propriated. A loan provision of 
$2,750,000,000 makes an over-all com- 
mitment of $15,645,000,000 for the 
forty-year program. This is ex- 
clusive of annual outlays for re- 
search and administration. 

Whether this money will actually 
result in any amount of housing 
comparable to what private industry 


10 


could build for the same amount is 
problematical. Administrative and 
“planning” expenses are going to 
take a good slice. Ina recent period 
of seven days, twenty-three cities 
requested loans totaling $3,500,000 
from the government for the pur- 
pose of merely planning their pro- 
spective public housing projects, the 
Public Housing Administration re- 
ported. 

Requests for loans ranged from 
30,000 for Morristown, New Jersey 
to $730,000 for St. Louis. Birming- 
ham asked for $450,000; San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, $402,800; Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, $310,000 and El Paso, Texas, 
$182,000. The PHA approved ap- 
plications for 19,910 public housing 
units in these twenty-three cities. 

If you think that the program of 
subsidized housing will stop with 
housing that much-publicized “one- 
third of a nation’”—just ask your 
congressman about the pressure that 
is being exerted to begin a housing 
program for the “middle income” 
class. 

This middle class, according to a 
composite definition, includes fam- 
ilies whose earnings are under $6000. 
This group is to be supported by the 
taxpayers. The housing lobby is 
promoting a six billion dollar pro- 
gram of loans and insurance. Also 
in the proposed legislation is a pro- 
vision for the transfer of 434,000 
federally-owned housing units to 


local public housing authorities, tax 
free of charge, for use as locally tax 
exempt housing. 

Since the middle income group 
generally occupies fairly substantial 
houses, and many of them own their 
own homes, the argument that their 
homes are slums and must be re- 
moved cannot be used. 

Instead, a more subtle approach is 
planned. The housing which they 
occupy will be declared unsafe from 
the health viewpoint. The Public 
Health Service is planning a “home 
safety program,” the ultimate result 


of which can be predicted. 





Under this proposed program the 
Public Health Service hopes to en- 
list the state public health people in 
a movement which would negate our 
concept that every man’s home is his 
castle. 

If the stairway to the upper floor 
of your home is now painted green 
or brown, it could conceivably have 
to be repainted yellow since this 
color is (scientifically speaking) 
safer. If you didn’t comply, a horde 
of federal inspectors would be on 
hand to issue summons. 

Since you would be violating a 
federal law, appeal to your state 
courts would be useless. If you ig- 
nore the summons, your house could 
be condemned, you could be evicted, 
and your home torn down. 

Fantastic? Not at all. It follows 
the pattern established in other fed- 
eral inspection programs. Federal 
inspectors, for example, now invade 
factories to see that no man works 
more than a certain number of hours 
and it’s legal. The federal govern- 
ment already has the power to close 
a factory which doesn’t comply with 
federal law, to dispossess the owner, 
sell the factory and prosecute the 
manager. e 

The federal government has not 
established any standards for a safe 
and healthful house. Yet, it is going 
ahead with a program which may 
dispossess millions of people from 
houses just because they do not meet 
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ome obscure government regula- 


tion. 

Although the Public Health Serv- 
ce is pushing subsidized housing, its 
chief, Surgeon General Leonard A. 
Scheele, had to admit at a Senate 
committee hearing on a housing bill 
that “it is extremely difficult to 
demonstrate the precise relation- 
ship between housing and health.” 
Nevertheless, he is using his official 
position to support the proponents of 
government-owned housing. 

“We of the Public Health Service 
are eager to work with our col- 
leagues in other federal agencies and 
we will gladly assist in the consum- 
mation of this Herculean task to the 
limit of our available resources,” he 
told the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The limit of 
“available resources” is the limit of 
taxpayers money! 

“It is self-evident,” he testified, 
“that the quality of housing bears a 
distinct relation to the health of the 
people.” 

It may be evident to Dr. Scheele, 
but it isn’t to sociologists who have 
studied the problem. John P. Dean 
of Cornell University, writing on 
“The Myths of Housing Reform” in a 
recent issue of the American Sociol- 
ogical Review, makes a clear state- 
ment on this much-twisted relation- 
ship: 

“In city after city . . . slum areas 
have been shown to be the areas of 
poorest health and the greatest per- 
sonal and social disorder. The im- 
plication is: ‘Remove the slums and 
you remove the social ills!’ But it 
would be just as illogical to say that 
the ills of slum areas are caused by 
the absence of telephone service, 
which also correlates with indexes of 
social disorder.” 

The same kind of logic was used 
by Dr. Scheele in his testimony. He 


stated that among 60,000 selectees . 


examined in eastern Massachusetts, 
the total incidence of major mental 
disorders was more than twice as 
high in slum areas (16.6 per cent) as 
in the best suburban residential 
areas (7.3 per cent). Mental defi- 
ciency and psychopathic personality 
likewise were proportionately higher 
n the slums. 

Dr. Scheele infers that slums cause 
the people to become mentally de- 
iclent. Apparently this would mean 
that high class residential areas 

ise people to become normal or 

‘ntally superior. Neither, of course, 

true. 

Under our capitalistic and demo- 

tic system the mentally superior 
erally are rewarded with better 
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accommodations. The mentally de- 
ficient are economically so unpro- 
ductive that they must take lower 
quality housing, can afford only the 
cheaper clothing, cheaper cars and 
cheaper food. 

The ironic part of the clamor to 
have Uncle Sam build houses and 
show how good houses can be built, 
is that the government is not build- 
ing good houses. 

In fact Dr. Scheele had to admit 
that the slums of the future are being 
constructed in many urban fringe 
areas by the government and with 
government-guaranteed money. 

“A review of records of home 
building during 1947 and the first 
half of 1948, in six metropolitan 
areas selected at random, indicates 
that in subdivision developments 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, from one-sixth to one- 
third of the new dwelling units re- 
quired private water supplies or 
sewage disposal facilities, or both.” 

Congress has not fallen for the 
public housing lobby’s charges that 
the housing needs of the nation are 
not being met. Evidence presented 
indicates that close to a million 
homes were completed in 1949. 

In order to be in a better position 
to legislate on housing when Con- 
gress meets later this year, a number 
of senators are now in Europe 
studying socialized, semi-socialized 
and industry-subsidized housing. 

Of course, each senator will inter- 
pret what he sees according to his 
personal ideology. But here are 
some facts that each senator will 
learn at first hand: 

In France, rent control between 
World War I and World War II killed 
off new construction. As a result, 
metropolitan housing accommoda- 
tions are in a tragic state of repair 
with rental income generally cover- 
ing only taxes and janitor services. 

In England, thirty years of creep- 
ing socialism in housing has elimi- 
nated private construction. The en- 
tire industry is in a coma, preparing 
to expire as free enterprise unless an 
already bankrupt government sub- 
sidized with American dollars is 
changed. (Your free enterprise tax 
dollars are perpetuating socialized 
housing in England today.) 

In Denmark, a controlled free en- 
terprise, semi-subsidized economy 
is not faced with the serious housing 
needs of most European countries. 

In Belgium and Holland, govern- 
ment subsidies and American dollars 
are aiding naturally industrious peo- 
ple rebuild these war-torn coun- 
tries at an admirable rate. There is 


none of the hopelessness of England 
and France there. 

In Sweden, the successful opera- 
tion of government subsidized co- 
operatives is totally unrelated to the 
application of non-profit coopera- 
tives in our economy. Untouched 
by war for 150 years, this tiny well- 
to-do nation has done many things 
which are not possible in the United 
States. Success of cooperative hous- 
ing there is not the slightest justi- 
fication for its adoption here. 

It is important to recognize that 
public housing is one of the major 
steps that a nation takes on its road 
to socialism. We have seen this 
happen most recently in Great 
Britain. 

There is no need for socialized 
housing in this country. The private 
building industry is putting up 
homes and apartment houses at an 
exceedingly high rate—higher than 





government planners believed pos- 
sible. During the three years, 1946 
through 1948, about six million fam- 
ilies bought or built houses for their 
own use. New housing starts made 





These government houses, built 
without the indoor plumbing which the 
public health experts consider 

vital, are now slums. 


before October 1949 amounted to 
another 750,000. 

Government and private statistics 
show that the upper and middle in- 
come groups are adequately housed. 
The industry is now working on the 
“under 10,000 dollar” home and on 
multiple dwellings. In some areas, 
the amount of apartment units built 
already exceeds present demand. 

Sociologists and others who view 
the present clamor for public hous- 
ing objectively, see it as a vote-get- 
ting device for politicians. It is un- 
fortunate that some of our represen- 
tatives in Congress are willing to 
send us down the road to anarchy 
for a batch of votes. THE END 

















| gs community have a 
well-known citizen who is act- 
ing, well, nuts? Has he recently 
developed trembles and twitches? Is 
his yard overgrown and does his 
own dog to bite him? Do 
his children look at him with puzzled 


YOUR 


threaten 


expressions, and does his wife act 
lost? 

Be kind to the man. Don’t turn 
him in to the strait jacket, boys. 


This sad specimen is just the local 
And _his 
chances of recovery good. It 
may take a few months—that is, if 
he survives his term of office. 

I know. I’ve just been through it. 

Some weaker souls, like myself, 
suffer an attack at the very begin- 
ning of their term. As soon as the 
excitement of election is over, the 
awful truth dawns suddenly that this 
is goodbye to family and business. 
Not for ten days or two weeks, but 
a full year. And what does that 
mean? A new local ulcer champion 


Kiwanis club president. 


are 


coming up. 

beautiful fall afternoon 
when the board of directors so 
cheerfully informed me I had been 
elected Kiwanis 
club for the coming year. I remem- 
ber I was completely overjoyed. I 
had 


weekly 


It was a 


president of my 


presiding over the 
luncheon with pomp and 
dignity. I saw a carefree year of 
banquets and speeches, interviews 
and broadcasts. I saw people on 
Main Street tipping their hats to me 
with new respect. 

I woke up fast. My wife came 
home with three new evening dresses 
membership. A 


visions of 


and a symphony 


* Or How To Make a Heart Attack Last Twelve Months 


fellow stopped me on the street to 
and tell me how 
much I was going to enjoy the com- 
ing year. Nice of him. But he had 
the shakes so bad that I couldn't 
catch up with his hand; and trying to 
look him in the eye was like follow- 
ing a match—his head and 
neck kept twitching sideways as he 
talked 

The big blow came when I found 
out who he was—club president a 


congratulate me 


tennis 


couple of years before. 
Real disillusionment, 
came later when literally bushels of 
mail arrived from the General 
Office, threats of relegation to the 
third team if I didn’t get my commit- 
tees in high, hold a training school, 
and infuse the community with a 
burning civic fervor. So it became a 
race between me and the mail man 
as to who broke down first. Others 
The garbage 


however, 


got into the act, too. 





“The boys seemed to go home by way of 
the Panama Canal.” 


man took a jaundiced view of the 
extra cans necessary to hold litera- 
ture. The fire marshal threatened 
to cancel my insurance if I stored 
any of it in the attic. 

But the mail man lost. Feet first, 
I was hauled off by ambulance to the 
hospital. My shakes left the new 
administration leaderless a_ full 
month before I took office. 

I will this. The boys were 
generous with their visits and lavish 
with sympathy. My doctor, also a 
club member, threw me for a relapse 
by remarking to the nurse while I 
was dozing, “And he would have 
been our president next year.” 

The crowning cut of all came when 
I learned that the club finance com- 
mittee had had me insured. As they 
callously put it to the directors, 
“Better than giving a minstrel.” 

Weak and wan, I took office the 
first of the year. Thus began an 
eternity of insults, disappointments 
and crises. 

My leadership was strained to the 
utmost by 160 leather-lunged and 
playful members who were deter- 
mined to outshout the oak mallet 
and the club bell. And they did. 

Then days and nights soon became 
one long siege of committee meet- 
ings. conferences and directors’ din- 
ners. These director scrimmages 
made Bunker Hill look like a sewing 
circle. If I may say so, hell hath no 
fury like a director who has dis- 
covered a seven cent mistake in the 
stamp fund. 

And then there were the directors’ 
wives. I'll admit the meetings lasted 
rather late, but still the boys seemed 


say 
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When our hero 

learned he had been 
awarded the gavel for the 
year ahead he was 

dazzled with the prospect 
of the grandeur and pomp 
of a bright future. 

Though battered by reality, 


he thirsts for more, 


By P. T. ECTON 
Immediate Past President 
Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


to go home by way of the Panama 
Canal. Midnight calls from these 
suspicious women ruined my slum- 
ber. I still remember the fishy 
stares they would give me at church 
or on the street, as if I had been 
“protecting” their husbands. 

This lack of sleep plus the usual 
club fare rapidly wrecked my con- 
stitution. Or was it the lack of club 
fare? I noticed that committee 
chairmen held their reports or ques- 
tions until that split second when I 
raised the gavel to call the weekly 
meeting to order. Perfect timing. 
They approached the head table in 
flying wedge formation and swarmed 
around so the waiters couldn’t for- 
ward pass a plate to me. 

Then there was the club minstrel. 
I don’t know why a show is sup- 
posed to be funnier if the dignity of 
the president is dragged down in 
front of everyone. As a deacon in 
the church, I should have known 
better than to trust the casting com- 
mittee. But in an overburst of re- 
ponsibility I was checking the type 
of refreshments in the dressing room 
while my downfall was being plotted. 

Next thing I knew I was dolled up 
n a long gown and a baby cap and 
was being shoved into a folding baby 
carriage which promptly collapsed 
on my fingers. They patched up 
both the carriage and me and rolled 
is out onto the stage before a full 
nouse. Smoking a big cigar and 

rinking out of a beer bottle with a 

ipple on it, I was getting into the 
pirit of the thing and actually be- 
inning to enjoy it when I spied the 
tate president of the WCTU, also a 
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staunch member of my church, sit- 
ting in the middle of the front row. 

To my dying day I'll believe she 
recognized me, though this has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the fact 
that I leave church early each Sun- 
day and by the side door. 

Came the fund raising campaigns. 
How come a fellow who has always 
had trouble getting a courtesy card 
is supposed to become a financial 
inspiration to his community be- 
cause he is a service club president? 
On one of the few days when I was 
able to get to my office, the phone 
rang and the most prominent man in 
town wanted to know if he and sev- 
eral other “Mr. Bigs” could come 
over to see me. Could they! 

I immediately shooed an important 
customer out of the office, told my 
secretary to hold all calls, and rolled 
out the red carpet. The next few 
minutes were filled with dreams of 
grandeur: Were they considering 
me for mayor or senator? 


the phone so I could have excused 
myself to dash to my child’s death- 
bed or some other desperate fiction. 
No. I swallowed it hook, line and 
sinker. There was something about 
the way Mr. Big put it that being 
Red Cross chairman for the fund 
campaign was a purely honorary 
title. My feeble protests that my 
civic club came first and was quite 
a demanding task were’ brushed 
aside with their undying pledges of 
hourly and daily help. As a matter 
of fact, I really felt sorry for their 
families when I realized how much 
work they were going to do for me 
day and night, while I only inspired 
and led them. 

I still didn’t get it when I looked 
out the window as they left and saw 
them going through the motion of 
brushing off their hands. How was 
I to know that I wouldn’t see them 
again for many weary weeks while I 
wore out my suit pockets with 
pledge cards and pleaded with cit- 





“To my dying day I'll believe she recognized me... 


As they came through the door I 
juggled both phones importantly and 
rifled papers on my desk. One of 
them, the city’s leading department 
store manager, cleared his throat and 
said, “I'll tell you, Mr. Ecton, you’ve 
become a mighty important man in 
our city.” 

I acted surprised and shrugged my 
shoulders and told them that I 
thought everyone wanted to do his 
civic duty. Just as I began wonder- 
ing how the Mrs. would like Wash- 
ington, I saw them turn toward the 
utilities general manager. They all 
leaned forward in their chairs as he 
cleared his throat for the kill. 

“We would like you to accept the 
chairmanship of the local Red Cross 
campaign.” 

If I had only known what was 
coming to me for the next two 
months I would have signalled my 
secretary to slip out and call me on 


” 


izens to put it “over the top.” 

And so it went through the year 
with mental and physical exhaustion 
hastening the leaves from the calen- 
dar. I went on stumbling down 
streets, failing to recognize custom- 
ers and friends, even my wife, pray- 
ing for Januat'y first. 

Installation night finally came. 
There I sat hearing the new officers 
heap praises on my head and trophies 
and remembrances in my arms. And 
you know what? 

To my surprise I found I was 
really sorry it was all over. It 
seemed the daily planning and the 
weekly bustle of the meeting had 
become a permanent part of my life. 

Certainly this is an example of 
our amazing American civilization. 
Where else could a man damage his 
health and neglect his business and 
yet love it enough to holler for 
more? THE END 
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in all man’s history is not gunpowder, the wheel or the electric 


light but free initiative, that 


even greater force 


which ean lift 


men to the heights of accomplishment reached by Thomas A. Edison. 
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— IS THE romantic story of the 
raw material in the 
world: the human brain. And it is 
a story of what one man did with it, 
within himself and within you. 
In many other raw materials 
America may be relatively poor. 
Other areas of the world—including 


greatest 


Soviet Russia—are richer. But on 
the first battlefields of our new 


republic, invention entered the pic- 
ture here in a way seldom appre- 
ciated and laid the groundwork for 
the inventor and benefactor about 
whom this story is written. 

For 6000 years the standard pat- 
tern of human advancement had 
been to suppress personal initiative 
and make the individual increasingly 
controlled by centralized authority— 
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a king, a commissar, or central bu- 
reaus as controllers. And for 6000 
years people had gone hungry as 
they still do over most of the world 
—even in the most fertile parts of 
the world, like Egypt—in times of 
peace as well as in times of war. 

People did what they were told to 
do, but they worked with slight in- 
itiative and little zeal. Then here in 
this one small spot on the planet, and 
in the brief span of 174 years, there 
has been a demonstration of human 
progress rising like a great comet of 
light in the human sky and unique 
in all the world. 

This is due to the greatest of all 
inventions, although it is not even 
recorded in the United States patent 
office. In fact, you and I may not 





By HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Noted Radio Commentator 


Acme photos 


usually think of it as an invention 
at all. 

It is the American invention of the 
principle of free initiative; that each 
individual be free to control and 
enhance his energy and talent and 
that the progress of the nation de- 
pends on encouraging the individual 
vitality in each American mind and 
soul; depends on an open road for 
individual opportunity, individual 
advancement by one’s effort, by 
faith, by hope. 

This is the great revolutionary 
concept of our American day. 

The result is too astonishing to 
seem believable. But the facts are 
on the record, and here they are: 

In the last 174 years our country 
has produced more things of all 
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cinds, not only than the rest of the 
vorld combined, but more than the 
est of the world combined has pro- 

uced throughout the past 2000 
ears. 

Expressed another way, we have 
nade in America since this first in- 
vention more things for each other 

nd for the world to use than the 
ther two billion people who live 
elsewhere have been able to make 
for themselves in 2000 years. Quite 

record for this invention. And 
ince this invention, one-third of all 
the other inventions in the world 
have been created in the United 
States. So this brings us to Thomas 
A. Edison—and you. 

Now, the importance of Edison is 
not on physical matters but on hu- 
man welfare and human relations. 
Nor are there any physical scales or 
measures to judge a man’s worth to 
his fellows. “We live and grow by 
new knowledge,” said Edison. And 
Edison spread knowledge. 

Off in the distance shines the goal 
of our social progress—a better life 
for all. It is a gleaming, golden 
light—warm, stimulating, desirable 
and always needed. And that is the 
light that Edison lit when he in- 
vented the incandescent lamp. 

Years earlier, Thomas A. Edison 
sat at his employer’s telegraph key, 
sending out messages like thousands 
of other telegraphers. He had no 
apparent resources, including prac- 
tically no technical knowledge, as 
you remember. But he was not con- 
tent with merely working as many 
others worked—or half-worked. He 
wanted to get out of the rut. And 


Below, Thomas Edison and his electric safety cap lamp. It 
was designed to replace open flame lamps which have been 
responsible for some of the most horrible mine disasters, 


America, the wonderland of the 
world, where men can lift them- 
selves and lift humanity if they will, 
gave him the opportunity to do so. 

Edison worked hard. He devised 
means to make more valuable the 
instruments of his employers. Soon 
Edison was an employer himself; a 
creator of new ideas, new employ- 
ment, a spreader of knowledge, a 
builder of a really more abundant 
life for others. He became a bene- 
factor of all people everywhere. 

As Dagobert D. Runes writes, 
“The glow of the electric light and 
with it the waves of immortal music 
come right into the homes of the 
world’s great masses, through the 
inventive genius of this unassuming 
tinkerer; and through his efforts the 
theatre on the screen reaches into 
every hamlet on the globe. Edison 
symbolizes the electro-industrial era 
of our time.” 

Recently I went over to West 
Orange, New Jersey to see Mr. 
Edison’s library and laboratory and 
to visit in his home. I looked across 
the roofs of factories stretched all 
around his workshop—building after 
building all full of men and materials 
all busy. A feeling of awe came 
over me, as surely it would have 
come over you. To think, I said to 
myself, that all this vast pile of fac- 
tories, and such modern workshops 
as I have seen elsewhere all over the 
world, were spun out of one single, 
intangible human brain. Thousands 
of tons of steel and concrete, brick 
and mortar, thousands and thou- 
sands of jobs expanding through 
»ach successive generation, all built 
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This rough sketch of Edison’s first 
electric light was made in the notebook 
of a contemporary. The great 

inventor worked closely with many 
men whom he respected. 


on—what? On one man’s imagina- 
tion and his free talent. 

What is greatness? Find it where 
you please, define it as you please, 
you cannot separate it from imagina- 
tion’s creative power. And where 
a fire of talent smolders it usually 
burns into flame and shows itself in 
our country, as it did with Thomas 
A. Edison. 

“How did you come to discover 
the law of gravitation?,” a young 
woman once asked Sir Isaac Newton 
“By thinking about it all the time,” 
the great Newton replied. And that’s 
what Edison did, too, about a wire 
a filament—to mention only one of 
his thousand inventions. 

Enough experiments had _ been 
carried on by other men to hint to 
Edison that ultimately an electric 
light could be made. Swan, Roberts, 

(See INVENTION page 48) 


On the fiftieth anniversary of his invention of the phono- 
graph, Edison and New Jersey’s Governor Moore examine the 
first model, Later that same day Edison spoke over the radio. 
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zens guilty of failing 
can to prevent sex crimes? 
Yo matter how vehemently we 
condemn the sex criminal, we cannot 
et that he is judged according to 
( iV the laws which citizens 
can change if we take the trouble. 
So it é our fault when a sex 
offender gets out of jail after an 
eighteen month sentence, still a hor- 
ble threat to our wives and chil- 
dren. We’re too soft; just too easy 
on sex offenders. We have only our- 


er 
elves to blame for the hideous post- 


war increase in criminal assaults. 


For over two decades criminol- 
ogists and jurists, psychiatrists and 
psychologists, social workers and 
educators have been warning that 


you can’t stop crime in the twentieth 


century with stone-age prevention 
and enforcement procedures. But we 
still haven’t changed our laws ba- 
sically 

How negligent can a people get? 
How long can the public cry down 
every advance in criminal science as 
“theory,” overlooking the fact that 
every effective idea remains theory 
until implemented by intelligent laws 
and adequate finances? The medical 
profession has rammed “theory” aft- 
er “theory” down the throats of the 
American public. The people are 
healthier as a result. Their social 
health will increase when they put 
into effect the often-proved “the- 
of modern criminology. 

To vigilante groups, the criminol- 
ogists say: You can’t stop crime with 


ories 


crime. 

To those who would add futile laws 
to futile laws, they say: Why lock 
the barn after the horse is gone? 

To civic groups and community 
leaders, eager to sponsor workable 
programs, they say: Tell the public 
that the know-how of crime preven- 
tion exists. Tell them what it is. 


Kiwanis Magazine staff photo 


Work for laws based on this knowl- 
edge. 

This writer interviewed one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on crim- 
inal behavior, a prominent psychi- 
atrist dealing with problem children, 
the director of a juvenile delin- 
quency agency, the director of a resi- 
dential treatment center for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and an 
official of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

All said the same 


thing: The 
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know-how of crime prevention ex- 


ists. It remains for the public to see 
that it is used. 

A start can be made in the com- 
munity. But how? 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay has a sug- 
gestion. Dr. Banay is a practicing 
psychiatrist, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prisons of the American 
Psychiatric Association, Director of 
Research on Social Deviations at Co- 
lumbia University, member of an in- 
ternational crime commission work- 
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with 


the 


United 


Nations. 


His 


1k, Youth in Despair, reviewed in 
magazine in 1948, is a classic on 
nile delinquency. For four years 
vas director of the psychiatric 


at Sing Sing Prison. 


ted 


ed 
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thousands 
to thousands more. 
mes, Dr. Banay says, seem dif- 
Actually there is a factor 
10n to all of them. 
: understanding of this common 
minator. Second is a set of crime 
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of 


He has 


criminals, 


First step is 


prevention and law enforcement pro- 
cedures founded on this understand- 
ing. 

“Take these steps,” Dr. Banay told 
the writer, “and you will start wiping 
out crime just as public understand- 
ing of the causes and cures is wiping 
out venereal disease.” 

What 
of crime? 

A look at three recent cases brings 
it to light. 

Go back to last April. 
is the wide open spaces of an aban- 
doned amusement park in the Bronx, 
New York. 
ing. Two small 
kick-the-can. 

Suddenly thei and 
laughter cease. They stand, 
open, paralyzed into silence. 

At their feet lies the body of eight- 
year-old Jackie Goldsmith. It has 
been wedged between the walls of 
a filtering tank which once fed the 
abandoned swimming pool. 
belt has been passed once around the 
child’s neck, buckled and wrapped 
A dirty col- 
been stuffed 


is the common denominator 


The scene 


It is a mild, sunny morn- 
boys are playing 
their 
mouths 


shouts 


around a second time. 
ored handkerchief has 
into his mouth. 

That evening the New York Times 
will quote Dr. Charles Hochman, 
Bronx medical examiner: Jackie was 
first sexually assaulted, then stran- 
gled. 

Four days later, thirty-six-year- 
old John Saiu will be picked up for 
possessing burglary tools. Later he 
will confess to Jackie’s death, be in- 
dicted on a charge of first-degree 
murder. 

Go back to last Septembe: A 
quiet, religious young man, H. B. 
Unruh, goes berserk in the streets of 
Camden, New Jersey. In his hand 
is a gun bought in Philadelphia with 
a Camden pistol permit. Before he 
finishes firing, persons 
dead, a thirteenth fatally wounded. 
A month later Unruh will be judged 
insane, committed to an institution. 


twelve are 


A man’s 


last Thanksgiving 
time the 
Island, 


back to 
This scene is a 
home on Staten New York. 
With unique delicacy the newspapers 
the the 


girl of months 


Go 


morning. 


victim, a 
The 
is bloody sexual assault by a 
ol 
The criminals in these three cases 
Jackie 


long 


withhold name of 


baby 


crime 


fourteen 


six-foot-three-inch man twenty! 


show m differences 
Goldsmith’s murderer had a 
police record. The others had none 
Unruh, 
brought death to thirteen in Camden 
The 
sane and of average 

The thing all three had in common 
the 


whose explosive outburst 


Was Insane others were legally 
intelligence 
was a profound disregard for 
rights of other people 

Dr. 


self-centeredness in 


this 
every 


Banay has found acute 
criminal 
he has ever interviewed. 

“It spells emotional immaturity,” 
“In a child this lack of 
others is normal. In a 
All self- 
criminals, 
are self-centered 


Their 


emotion: 


he 


regard for 


says. 
grownup it is a sickness. 
centered people are not 
but all 
Thei: 


minds may be. 


criminals 


bodies are grown up. 
Sut their 
are those of a child.” 

He continues: “This does not mean 


Some 


are, but most are merely emotionally 


they are mentally deranged. 


immature. 
And he concludes: 
are sick!” 


His emphasis is 


“All criminal: 


“all.” 


bank 


What 


presidents 


on 
about respectable 
who embezzle? “They too are sick,” 
says Dr. Banay. What about gang- 
ters, pickpockets, gem thieves, big 
gamblers, confidence people 
who make a_ business of 
“Sick,” says Dr. Banay 

3ut how can such persons be called 
sick? After all, they do not commit 
violence to people. Dr. Banay re- 
plies: “Don’t kid yourself.” 


“Once a person breaks through the 


men, 


crime? 


crime,” he says 


kind 


ocial resistance to 


“he can commit of crime. 


any 


Although we fume and act indignant about the 


frightening increase in sex crimes, we are to blame 


for lax laws which do not keep criminals 


locked up until they are ready to control the 


urges which get them into trouble. 
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Occasionally a criminal’s record 
of crimes, all the same. 
Usually it is mixed.” The police 
record of Jackie Goldsmith’s sex- 
killer, for example, included prison 
terms for auto theft, burglary, lar- 
ceny and one previous sexual offense 
with a child. 

All other authorities interviewed 
agreed with Dr. Banay in principle. 

Miss Marjorie Bell, assistant direc- 
tor of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, said: “One rea- 
son for so many sex offenses against 
children is that criminals are imma- 
ture. Child-like, they want to play 
with people of their own emotional 


snows a series 


age. Every crime is an emotional 
Fully matured people find 


in ways that do not 


outburst 
thei: 
harm others.” 

Dr. Nathan Ackerman, Columbia 
University psychiatrist and director 
of New York’s Council Child De- 
velopment Center, said: “All crim- 
inals are getting back at the world. 
Frequently this is their reaction to 
too much parental authority. They 
harbor the child-like belief that the 
whole world is against them.” 

Herschel Alt, executive director of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians and 
well known authority on juvenile 
delinquency, said: “Run of the mill 
kids are not born delinquent. They 
become so because of bad socia! sur- 
roundings, particularly if family life 
is bad. Trained to consider others, 
they grow into emotionally mature 
men and women, practically inca- 
pable of criminal acts.” 

Norman V. Lourie is director of 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School at 
Hawthorne, New York. His “stu- 
dents” are problem children. “We 
teach them to consider the next fel- 
low,” he says. “This is the ‘magic’ 
by which the anti-social child is pre- 
vented from becoming the emotion- 
ally immature man.” 

So much for the common denom- 
inator of crimes. It has two facets: 
One, all criminals are sick. Two, 
once a person breaks through the 
social resistance to crime, he can 
commit any kind of crime. 

How do present laws stack up 
against these facts? What changes 
should be sought? 

Present legal philosophy holds 
that the criminal is a wrongdoer who 
should be punished. The scientists 
say he is sick and should be treated. 

Present legal machinery assumes 
an assortment of criminals. Burglars 
are one thing, rapists another. Ha- 
rassed officials at the moment would 
tighten the laws against a class 
loosely labeled “sex criminals.” Sci- 
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ence says criminals are criminals— 
period! All should be treated with 
equal care. 

Present laws call for fixed sen- 
tences: so many months or years, 
depending on the crime. Science op- 
poses fixed sentences. 

Science says the criminal should 
be incarcerated, under proper treat- 
ment, until he is no longer a men- 
ace to society and himself! 

Regardless of the size or nature 
of the crime, the doer of it should 
be kept away from society until he 
has learned to live like a responsible 
adult. If this takes only a year, good! 
It it takes a lifetime, too bad!—but 
at least society is protected. Doctors 
do not put the scarlet fever patient 
in isolation for a fixed term! He is 
isolated, under treatment, until a 
qualified physician says he is well. 
The criminal, too, should be isolated 











“The criminal is too self-centered to 
blame himself.” 


—under treatment—until a specialist 
says he is well. 

Present courts send the criminal 
to jail. What happens is well known. 
Very few jurists believe the old myth 
that the imprisoned criminal experi- 
ences remorse. After talking to 
thousands, Dr. Banay is still looking 
for the remorseful convict. 

“The criminal,” he says, “is too 
self-centered to blame himself.” 

He may regret being caught. He 
may resent the society that caught 
him. When he gets out, he may show 
his resentment by further crime. 

Dr. Ackerman says some criminals 
welcome imprisonment. “Self-cen- 
tered people,” he says, “are prone to 
feel the world is against them. Being 
sent to prison pleases them, because 
it proves them right.” 

Practically every criminal emerges 
from jail a sexual degenerate. Many 
going in sane, come out insane. At 
Sing Sing Prison more men went 
insane over a ten-year period than 
was the case among any comparable 
group on the outside. 

More often than not the criminal 


returns to crime when he gets out. 
Dr. Banay would create a new kind 


of institution. It would be “some- 
thing between a hospital and a jail.” 
It would be staffed with specialists 
equipped to teach criminals how to 
live like responsible adults. Patients 
would be released, not at the end of 
fixed terms, but whenever pro- 
nounced well by competent legal and 
psychiatric authorities. 

This idea has succeeded wherever 
tried on a small scale. What keeps 
it from being done on a large scale? 

Money, for one thing. Effective 
crime prevention would cost a lot. 
“So does development of the atom 
bomb,” twinkles Dr. Banay. Mr. Alt, 
the Jewish Board of Guardians chief, 
says “If we could just apply what we 
now know to juvenile delinquency 
alone, it would pay. We would cut 
admissions to corrective schools by 
fifty per cent. We would cut ‘re- 
peats’ after release by another fifty 
per cent.” The sums spent on prisons 
are staggering. What the public gets 
for these expenditures is also stag- 
gering—in another sense! 

Hard-boiled law-enforcement peo- 
ple cry “Don’t pamper the criminal!” 
No one suggests that. If it takes an 
operation to make a sick man well, 
no one says he is being pampered. 
Treat is the word, not pamper. 
“Where crime is concerned,” says Dr. 
Banay, “it’s time society started 
pampering itself!” 

Biggest stumbling block is public 
apathy. Add to this, since the sub- 
ject demands frankness, public ig- 
norance. 

Science is not pointing its finger at 
the criminal. It is pointing at his 
accomplices—an indifferent and ill- 
informed public. 

It is pointing at a legal machine 
that couldn’t prevent crime in 1890, 
that certainly can’t stop it in these 
stressful, high-voltage times. 

It is saying, “Stop being outraged!” 
Hysterical indignation tones up the 
nervous system, but it does not pro- 
tect your children, your wife or your 
mother. 

It is saying get a psychiatric clinic 
in your town to detect and treat anti- 
social behavior before it goes over 
into crime. Ask the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association or the 
nearest Crime Prevention Society to 
send speakers to your civic organiza- 
tions. Get hold of pamphlets by rec- 
ognized criminologists. Distribute 
them. Work for sweeping reforms in 
creaking, wasteful criminal laws. 

In brief, start doing—and quit yell- 
ing. The guy who’s pinching you is 
yourself! THE END 
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‘amiliarity 
Breeds Respect 


By taking an interest in each other’s 


problems, towns on opposite sides 




















of the Atlantic are waging peace. 


OME TOWN America has gone to 
bat for the diplomats. 

In scores of communities, from 
Massachusetts to California, this 
question is being asked: “Our town 
did its part to help win the war; why 
can’t we pitch in now to help win 
the peace?” 

In two hundred or more towns and 
cities the answers have been ingen- 
ious, common sense projects, de- 
signed to put solid flesh on the bones 
of that vague skeleton—international 
understanding. Two hundred typi- 
cally American answers to a tough 
problem; simple, direct, and, most 
of all, human answers. 

The plans differ as widely as the 
towns that run them, but they have 
one feature in common. Each is 
focused on a_ specific community, 
often of similar size and type, some- 
where in Europe. 

The theory there is simple. It’s 
the old story of the power of con- 
centrated effort. The affiliation be- 
tween Worthington, Minnesota, and 
Crailsheim, Germany, illustrates the 
point. Separately, the citizens of 
Worthington can do little to influence 
the public opinion of all Europe 
about America. But by pooling their 
efforts and concentrating on little 
Crailsheim in Wurttemburg-Baden, 
they can do a highly effective job of 
binding up her physical and spiritual 
vounds and creating an opinion 

vorable to America. 

The result is a sturdy link to be 

ded to the chain of real under- 
tanding growing between the Old 
World and the new, as a result of 

ese programs. 

Charles R. Cashel of Worthington 

who has been a Kiwanian since 
1932—started the idea in his town. 
declares that, “Our aim is to 
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achieve a definite personal contri- 
bution to world peace, even though 
it be necessarily slight. Letters, in- 
formation, the bonds of friendship 
and hope are the real objectives, not 
material aid.” 

The people of Worthington are not 
trying to reorganize Europe or the 
world. They are trying to create in 
Crailsheim respect and confidence 
even affection—for an American 
community. They believe this is 
important. They believe that they 
have a responsibility, as American 
citizens, to accomplish this. And 
they are willing to work together, 
patiently and realistically, until they 
succeed. 

How have they tackled this job? 

The credit goes to Charles and 
Theodora Cashel. The idea origi- 
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Armin Ziegler, a 
student from 
Crailsheim, has learned 
that American schools are 
different from 

those in Germany, where 
his teachers are 

formal and will not 
tolerate questioning, 


nated between them two years ago, 
and soon they had their friends talk- 
ing and thinking of nothing else. 
Their enthusiasm was contagious. 
The idea was presented to the editor 
of the local paper and the mayor. 
Soon a committee representing all 
phases of town life was organized to 
take over the management of the 
plan. 

Next, the State Department and 
the military government in Germany 
were contacted for their approval 
and Crailsheim was selected as 
Worthington’s future “sister city.” 
Crailsheim set up a managing com- 
mittee, with the burgomaster as its 
chairman, to administer their end of 
the plan. The operation was in full 
swing now. 

Worthington learned from the 
burgomaster’s committee that the 
need for clothing and food in Crail- 





The City Council of Crailsheim sent this plaque to the council of 
Worthington, Minnesota. The gift symbolizes an international feeling of 
friendship which is being stimulated by Operation Democracy. 
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In the Worthington College book store, Armin Ziegler, center, 

enjoys an ice cream bar. From his contacts with American students like the 
boy behind the counter and this coed, Armin is learning what Americans 
think and how they act. He'll tell the folks back in Crailsheim. 


sheim was acute. Worthington got 
busy. Several shipments of clothing 
townwide 
drive for large 
amount, later shipped to Crailsheim 
through the American Seed Trade 
Association. The Kiwanis club do- 
nated a large quantity of soap. A 


were assembled and a 


seeds netted a 


nursery in Crailsheim was in des- 
perate equipment; the 
Worthington clubs took 
over that one and provided what was 


need of 


women’s 


needed. 

In thanks for this assistance came 
hundreds of letters from Crailsheim. 
The Worthington 
German-speaking 
translate and others to answer them. 
correspondence developed 
between the two towns—between the 
the mechanics, 
the carpenters. The list is_ still 
growing. The schools took up the 
idea of letter exchange on a large 
scale and the separate grades made 
their own small contributions to the 
help for their new-found German 


committee found 
townspeople to 


Re gular 


editors, the doctors. 


friends. 

Worthington became curious about 
this German town with the strange 
name. The local radio station broad- 
cast a series of programs about 
Crailsheim, using recorded talks by 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, former Ki- 
wanis governor of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, Milton Eisenhower, 
and recorded material from Crail- 
sheim. A Crailsheim college stu- 
dent, Armin Ziegler, was invited to 
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spend a year in Worthington, study- 
ing at the local junior college. His 
frequent newspaper articles and talks 

even one before the state legis- 
lature—presented a vivid, firsthand 
account of the life in Germany today. 

In Crailsheim interest developed 
in the story of Worthington, so books 
dealing with the history of the 
Worthington area were sent to the 
Crailsheim library. Next year a 
Worthington student will visit in 
Crailsheim, bringing to the German 
community his personal story of life 
in America. 

The German citizens of Crailsheim 
have written that the interest indi- 
vidual Americans have taken in 
them has given them hope for the 
future. The people of Worthington 
are proud of that simple accomplish- 
ment. They believe they are on the 
right road—however long it may be 
—toward the goal of sane relation- 
ships among the peoples of nations. 
They sense that they, perhaps more 
than most of their fellow Americans, 
are carrying their share of the re- 
sponsibility for the peace which lies 
at the doorstep of every American 
community. 

That is the story of Worthington 
and Crailsheim. Much the same tale 
could be told for dozens of other 
pairs of towns and cities—of Morgan- 
ville, Kansas, and Feves, France; of 
Guerneville, California, and Aprilia, 
Italy; of Richmond, Washington, and 
Tiel, Holland: of Moorestown, New 


Jersey, and Montebourg, France; of 
Hudson, Ohio, and Souberg, Holland; 
of Greensburg, Kentucky, and Stal- 
tach, Germany. 

Each town has added its own orig- 
inal wrinkle to the general plan. 
New Rochelle, New York, has 
brought a doctor from her 
sister city of La Rochelle, France. 
He works and studies in the com- 
munity hospital, learning the tech- 
niques of American medicine. 

When Dunkirk, New York, be- 
gan its affiliation with Dunkerque, 
France, a cavalcade of trucks carry- 
ing Dunkirk’s gifts to the famous 
North Sea city filed past a reviewing 
stand, where Ambassador Henri 
Bonnet, Charles Boyer and other 
famous guests watched in amaze- 
ment. Later in the day an over- 
seas radio broadcast from Dunkirk 


young 






« BRAVES 


B’nai B’rith of Wichita, Kansas bought 
this power saw for the school system 
of Orleans, France, their sister city. 


brought to listeners in Dunkerque 
the story of this warm-hearted ges- 
ture of friendliness. 

In May of this year, Mayor William 
C. Salome, Jr., of Wichita, Kansas, 
and Dr. Jean Falaize of Orleans, 
France, met in New York City. 
Mayor Salome was on his way to 
Orleans as “guest mayor,” and Dep- 
uty Mayor Falaize was headed fo: 
the plains of Kansas to see Amer- 
ican political life in action in Wichita. 

Wichita raised funds to send 
Crystal McNally and Laurie Champ 
to visit her sister city in France 
They are Wichita’s official “com- 
munity ambassadors.” More than 
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that, they are the symbol of the de- 
termination of these two towns to 
know one another. 

Through the Voice of America, 
three American towns sent greetings 
to their French sister cities on Bas- 
tille Day this year. Others have 
prepared “Home Town Travelogue” 
movies to tell their stories in pic- 
tures 

The variations are endless. The 
theme is the same. And you can 
hear it spoken as clearly in the sister 
cities in Europe as in those in Amer- 
ica. It boils down to something like 
this: Let’s do our part to make this 
idea of an Atlantic community some- 
thing more than a community of na- 
tional governments. Let’s make it a 
real community—a community of 
people. And let’s begin at the bot- 
tom. Let’s begin to act as if we 


paign to get the idea started in 
dozens of towns on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

But when the idea hit Locust 
Valley, Long Island, things really 
began to happen. 

The program there was with Ste. 
Mere Eglise, France, and in Locust 
Valley they called the plan “Opera- 
tion Democracy.” The idea _ had 
taken root slowly and the small 
group who pushed it had had the 
usual difficulties. How do we find a 
town willing to affiliate with us? 
How do we get in touch with them? 
If we want to send supplies, how do 
we go about that? 

After weeks of inquiries, the ques- 
tions were answered and the opera- 
tion got under way. When it was 
running smoothly, Martha Breasted 
called together a group of friends. 





Deputy Mayor Falaize of Orleans, France came to Wichita 
to learn firsthand about American political life. In this photograph, the 
Frenchman, left, is shown inaugurating Wichita’s “Straw Hat Day.” 


eally lived in a community. Let’s 
rub elbows with one another; talk 
and visit with one another; get the 
facts about one another. And in 
pite of our differences in language 
and traditions and the distance be- 
tween us, let’s get to be neighbors. 
Where did all of this begin? Prob- 
bly the best answer is that it didn’t 
begin anywhere; it “just growed.” 
Charles Cashel in Worthington had 
ever heard of Wallace Brennan in 
Dunkirk when the Worthington idea 
as born. And Dr. William M. Ben- 
ett had never heard of either of 
em when he left Woodbury, Con- 


‘cticut, to begin a personal cam- 
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“Look,” she said, “this is a good 
idea. If it works here, it ought to 
work in a lot of other American 
towns. But what’s needed is an 
agency—and it doesn’t have to be a 
big one—to save those other towns 
the headaches we’ve been through 
in starting Operation Democracy. 
Just a clearing house to pass on in- 
formation to other towns and to help 
them contact a town in Europe.” 

Several months later the New 
York City phone book carried a new 
listing at 369 Lexington Avenue: 
Operation Democracy, Inc. 

The executive secretary, Charles 


L. Todd, who had suggested the 


earlier Dunkirk-Dunkerque idea, 
found himself with a man-sized job 
on his hands. But with the State 
Department’s letter of approval of 
Operation Democracy, Inc., on file in 
his office, he set to work to give any 
interested town every bit of useful 
information available. 

Wary of the pitfalls of high pres- 
sure promotion technique, he stuck 
to the policy of “speaking when 
spoken to.” As news of Operation 
Democracy, Inc., spread and the re- 
quests for information and help came 
in, he made it clear that the office 
would offer suggestions and would 
provide names and data about Eu- 
ropean towns anxious to join a town- 
to-town affiliation (the latter col- 
lected with the help of our foreign 
embassies and a group of private 
relief agencies). But that was all. 
There would be no fees. No organ- 
ization to join. No dues. No “offi- 
cial” plan or name. All Todd asked 
in return was that the towns keep 
him posted on the details of their 
plans, so that this information could 
be passed on to the next town. 

His most frequent advice was, 
“Use your own ingenuity and devise 
your own program. It will probably 
be better than anything we can 
suggest.” 

The policy has paid off. In less 
than two years the New York or- 
ganization has had a hand in initiat- 
ing a large share of the two hundred 
or so affiliation programs in opera- 
tion today. It is in touch with as 
many more towns and cities in which 
programs are being planned. And 
in its files are facts and figures on 
scores of European towns available 
for sister community programs. 

Last fall, Todd went to Europe to 
see for himself what the results of 
these community projects have been. 
He visited dozens of towns; came 
home with a clear impression: the 
plan works. 

Everywhere—in France, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg—he found the 
same story. Proud, resourceful peo- 
ple, reticent to accept American aid, 
but eager for accurate knowledge of 
us and friendship with us. 

In June 1948 representatives of 
many of the towns carrying on these 
programs met in Dunkirk, New 
York. They reviewed the progress 
of the idea and speculated about its 
future. Much was said. But Wallace 
Brennan, editor of the Dunkirk Eve- 
ning Observer, reduced the poten- 
tialities of the idea to their simplest 
terms: “A way has been found for 
the average man to do something 
about the peace.” THE END 

















Above is a stone containing dinosaur 
tracks estimated to be fifty million 
years old. It was sent by Holyoke, 
Massachusetts Kiwanians for use in 
the Jacksonville Boy Scout fireplace. 
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Above are three Jacksonville Kiwan- 
ians examining gift stones which were 
| contributed from all over the country. 

Below is the Jacksonville Kiwanis 


club’s Scout fireplace, which is the 
result of an immense inter-club effort. 
































ACKSONVILLE, Florida Kiwanians 
J didn’t suspect that their Boy 
Scout fireplace project would involve 
more than 800 other Kiwanis clubs, 
nor that when completed, it would 
furnish a kaleidoscopic view of North 
American history. For the beginning 
of this project in 1948 was similar to 
the start of many another: Service 
clubbers discussed the idea of build- 
ing a dining hall and fireplace in the 
local Scout camp; plans were ap- 
proved, and money was. allotted. 
Then Kiwanian Horace Williamson, 
who fathered the idea, suggested 
that other clubs might like to fur- 
nish stones for the fireplace. So all 
Kiwanis clubs were asked to furnish 
rocks of geologic or historic signifi- 
cance. 

“I expected to get about a dozen 
stones or so,” recalls Stuart H. Rich- 
eson, then club president. “But I 
reckoned without considering the 
fine enthusiasm that Kiwanis clubs 
show everywhere.” 

To the surprise of all concerned, 
great numbers of gift stones began 
arriving by parcel post, air mail and 
express. Some contributions even 
were delivered by personal delega- 
tion. Along with the stones—which 
arrived at all hours of the day and 
night—came many letters congratu- 
lating the Jacksonville club on its 
novel idea. 

Thus the collection grew until it 
contained hundreds of stones repre- 
senting the development of North 
America from prehistoric times. 


The oldest, contributed by Ard- 








Widespread interest in the 
Jacksonville, Florida club’s fireplace 
project has strengthened 
inter-club spirit throughout 


Kiwanis and created 





By FRED HAWES 


more, Oklahoma Kiwanians, dates 
back four million years. And the 
Holyoke, Massachusetts club sent a 
rock containing two dinosaur foot- 
prints. Albuquerque, New Mexico 
gave an Indian grinding stone that 
was used between 770 and 1020 AD. 
(Other clubs also gave Indian 
relics.) White man’s discovery of the 
New World is marked in the fire- 
place by a model of the famed Ken- 
sington Runestone (which some his- 
torians believe indicates a white 
man’s visit to Minnesota about 1392.) 
Stones associated with George 
Washington represent the colonial 
period in American history. One, 
provided by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, is from a 
camp ground occupied by Washing- 
ton’s army in 1777. And the Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania club donated a 
rock from Valley Forge. The fron- 
tier days are represented by stones 
from the homes and headquarters of 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Buffalo 
Bill Cody and the James Brothers. 
Overlapping the frontier period and 
extending into the Atomic Age are 
stones related to presidents, intel- 
lectual giants and empire builders. 
The gift stones have been made 
into a mammoth fireplace, occupy- 
ing one end of the new dining hall, 
where 250 boys can sit down to eat 
beside a hearthstone full of geo- 
graphical lore. 


THE END 
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COMPARATIVELY new medium of 
A communication has just come 
of age and is ready to take its place 
as a vital factor in molding public 
opinion. It is an element of the 
press known as the organization 
publication. It is the newspaper or 
magazine published by an organiza- 
tion which has some primary pur- 
pose other than publication. Inter- 
national Harvester Company is an 
agricultural implement firm, yet it 
produces several publications, some 
of them for firm employees, others 
for dealers and others for customers. 
Employee publications for the larger 
firms, known to the great distress of 
their editors as house organs, are 
another example of the type of or- 
ganization publication. Although 
many of these publications are put 
yut to further the work of non-com- 
mercial organizations such as the 
Red Cross, the American Legion and 
the great service organizations like 
Kiwanis and Rotary, they are, 
nevertheless, known under’ one 
classification called the industrial 
press. This is admittedly not a per- 
fect term but it is the best that any- 
ne has come forward with so far. 

Fully two-thirds of the nation’s 
ymes receive one or more of these 
publications. More than fifty million 
people are on their mailing lists. The 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors surveyed these publications 
nd found that 108 million dollars is 
pent each year on some 6000 big 
d little magazines. Their total 
culation is fifty million a month, 
hich is more than double the cir- 
ilation of the four leading popular 
gazines combined. 
What combinations of daily news- 
pers and national magazines can 
jual that reader body? Further- 
re—and this is far more impor- 
nt—what commercial publications 
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readers 
can’t be 
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The publications of companies and organizations 


have grown from puny gossip sheets into giants which are 


molding public opinion. By GARTH BENTLEY 


First President, Int’l. Council of Industrial Editors 


can equal the reader interest of these 
organization publications in pride 
and loyalty? Starting out originally 
as insignificant little publications to 
display the talents of someone in the 
organization who had journalistic 
leanings or merely to keep up with 
some other rival organization which 
also had a publication, these maga- 
zines or newspapers have now be- 
come big business, not only in the 
amount of money and talent invested 
in them but in the results they are 
getting in molding public opinion. 

These publications have matured. 
There are today some twenty or 
more industrial publications which 
have been issued by their sponsors 
continuously for more than a half 
century. Hundreds of them are 
twenty-five years old or more, and 
more than 1000 have been published 
at least twenty years. 

The Ford Times magazine has a 


circulation of 1,500,000 and General 
Motors Magazine, Friends, which 
goes to Chevrolet owners, has a 
similar circulation. The former is a 
digest-sized publication and the lat- 
ter has a format like Life magazine. 
Both are of the highest professional 
standards. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey has a luxury magazine 
called The Lamp which goes to 
255,000 and pays up to $2500 for 
articles. And then, of course, there 
is your own publication, The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, which received the 
award last year of the Chicago 
Council of Industrial Editors summa 
cum laude. 

These magazines are no longer 
published to cater to the ego of those 
responsible for them or merely to 
keep up with some other rival or- 
ganization. All of them are now 
serious publishing ventures, which 

















Ci it tne theme or the organ- 
ization in back of them. Already 
they nave an impressive record of 
cnieveme t 
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of them, and they 
were so effective that they enjoyed 
a period of spectacular growth. Firms 
faced the problems of enormous ex- 
pansion due to war contracts. Large 
numbers of new employees joined 
the pre-war working forces. Man- 
agement turned to plant magazines 
and papers as the best way to ac- 
quaint newcomers with the company 
and its work, to enlist their whole 
hearted increasing 
production, to combat absenteeism 
and to prevent costly accidents. 
Companies which had turned from 
the production of civilian goods to 
all-out war work used the external 
magazines to retain some contact 
with their former customers and to 
keep friendly relations alive. These 
publications carried much of the load 
priorities 


cooperation in 


in explaining shortages, 
and in maintaining good will. 

Prior to the war, editors in sev- 
eral large cities had banded together 
in Industrial Editors Associations for 
the purpose of mutual assistance, 
sharing of information and discus- 
sion of mutual problems. Several of 
these associations had formed a loose 
federation known as the National 
Council of Industrial Editors. 

When the war engulfed us, the 
government was quick to realize the 
importance of the industrial editors 
in influencing public opinion, espe- 
cially the workers. The National 
Council members were made a part 


government’ informational 


branches. Members were drafted to 
serve on committees for the Treas- 
ury, War, Navy and Labor Dep :rt- 
ments. 

To industrial editors was given the 
task of promoting the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan of war bond purchases, and 
the Treasury Department today gives 
full credit to industrial publications 
for making the plan a success. Cam- 
paigns for conservation of scarce 
materials, the “share-the-ride” plan, 
the seven-day work week, for work 
on holidays, for increased production 
and better attendance were all 
largely sold to the workers through 
industrial publications. 

In the postwar period business 
faced the difficult transition from a 
war-time economy to a peace-time 
one. There were the days of recon- 
version, the days of postwar scarc- 
ity, the days of easy selling and then 
the “cold war.” Acting with united 
effort, the industrial press has had a 
full share in focusing American at- 
tention on American solutions to 
these problems. 

In meeting the specific problems 
of industry, the industrial press has 
an impressive record of achievement. 
At an International Harvester plant, 
through promotion in plant maga- 
zines, employee suggestions were in- 
creased 150 per cent; at a General 
Electric plant, the number was 
quadrupled; at Pullman Company 
the average was increased to a ratio 
of one good suggestion for every 
three employees. 

Because of an extensive safety 
campaign conducted by their paper, 


, 1 
ol the 


the Diamond Chain Company re- 
duced its accident ratio from 36.5 to 
19.1. And the Canadian General 
Electric Company enjoyed a nine- 
teen month period without accidents. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, The Seng Company, the John- 
son Shoe Company and others, have 
had long records of good employee 
relations (some have never had a 
strike or labor stoppage) and in each 
case the company paper has had an 
influential part in developing and 
maintaining employee good will. 

In hundreds of companies, the 
plant papers are the spark plugs of 
the entire employee relations pro- 
grams. On them depends the success 
of the recreational events so impor- 
tant in building esprit de corps. 
They are responsible for building 
company loyalty, promoting pension 
plans, suggestion systems, credit 
unions and pride in product. 

Not long ago an employee paper 
in an average size plant took a sur- 
vey of its readers. Seventy-three 
per cent of them said they read 
every editorial in their plant paper. 
Only two per cent of the same indi- 
viduals ever read even an occasional 
editorial in their daily newspapers. 

In clubs like Kiwanis the maga- 
zines are the one single source of 
contact with every member. They 
constantly remind their readers of 
the broad purposes behind their or- 
ganizations. They promote the cur- 
rent projects and charitable en- 
deavors. They bind their readers 
close together in a common fellow- 
ship. And especially in Kiwanis, 
the magazine brings to the members 
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best thought available both in 
nd out of the organization on suy- 
jects developed by your Objects, 
bjectives and action programs. 
In associations, such as the Amer- 
n Medical Association and the 
Jational Association of Bedding 
Vianufacturers, the magazine is the 
ving force back of every group 
vity. It explains, it educates, and 
secures the cooperation of readers 
ho, because of distance and local 
nterests, might otherwise take only 
passive part in the group programs. 
Today, with the “cold war” at its 
pex, the organizational press is 
ving a staunch defender of the 
n way. No sane, thinking 
person believes that the average 
American worker is willing to ex- 
change his present form of govern- 
ent for communism, fascism or any 


merica 


4 ther foreign “ism.” But he is the 


ynstant target of those who hope to 
sell him subversive ideas—and he 
needs the ammunition, the facts and 
the ideas to defend his American 
: tage against their arguments. 
; In recent months, the employee 
aapers and the association papers 
have done a tremendous job of plac- 
ng the American story before their 
aders. They have told of the bene- 
s of the American way of life, they 
have given dramatic comparisons of 
American and foreign standards. In 
cartoon and editorial, in news story 
and article, in chart and diagram 
they have driven home facts and 
gures that prove our way is best. 
In addition to selling America to 
Americans, the industrial press has 
» assumed much of the burden of pub- 
licizing other worthwhile causes. 
The Community Funds, the Red 
Cross, the Infantile Paralysis, Heart, 
Cancer, TB and other anti-disease 
campaigns, the Salvation Army, the 
Boy Scouts and many such organiza- 
tions give full credit to the industrial 
pers and magazines for a major 
t of the success of their annual 


Seg ere 


drives. 
Only publications which have the 
| confidence of their readers could 
ve done so much in so short a 
e. The average worker, the 


Splits RM aR 


j erage reader, today is a better 
4 cated, more sophisticated, more 
4 cal person than his father and 
4 ndfather were. He does not ac- 
everything printed as gospel 
because it appears in print. He 

ist be convinced by logical presen- 

‘ ns, by facts laid on the barrel 
‘ id where he can examine them 
self. The industrial press has 


ne just that. 
Vhy do these papers and maga- 
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Magazine Week Observance 


QOrorwarty, The Kiwanis Magazine assists worthy projects but never 
endorses them. We’ve found one now, though, that we’re going all out for! 
It’s Kiwanis Magazine Week, to be held each year in March, the 

month in which the magazine first appeared. This year’s observance 

is scheduled for March 5 to 11. Each club is expected to devote its program 
that week to promoting interest in the functions and services of The 


Kiwanis Magazine. 


Decision to include this special week in the annual schedule of events 
was made by the International Board. It is a recognition that The 
Kiwanis Magazine has a vital place in Kiwanis not only from the 
standpoint of Kiwanis education and morale but as a means of furthering 
the Objects, objectives and action program. 

Further light on the importance of an organization publication such 
as ours is contained in the accompanying article by Garth Bentley, 
first president of the International Council of Industrial Editors 

Another article in this issue, “Mr. Average Reader,” page 26, also is 
of interest in connection with Magazine Week. It reports the results of the 
first professional survey of the magazine’s reader interest by an 
outside agency, Daniel Starch & Associates, leaders in the field. Both 
these articles, plus a kit of additional material to be mailed to all clubs 
shortly, will furnish suggestions and facts for a club program. 

A brief history of the magazine, which is as old as Kiwanis; Roe 
Fulkerson’s great contributions to its success; the editorial policy; the 
contributions to Kiwanis objectives; and a sample thirty-minute talk will 
be amply presented in the program kit. With this information, clubs 
can conduct panel discussions; assign several subjects to members 
of a committee, each of whom can talk on the assigned subject for five 


minutes; or the general subject of the magazine can be presented by someone 
in the club who is in the publishing business or has similar interests. 

The most valuable procedure, the magazine staff believes, is 
to open the meeting to discussion so that the opinions of the members 
on the present worth of the magazine can be brought out. The editors would 
like to receive reports of the trend of discussion for their own 
guidance, and suggestions for changes in editorial policy and procedure 
will ke welcome—as they are, always. But if each year, in March, the entire 
organization will review the magazine’s position for the previous 
year and mail in comments to the General Office, the Magazine Week project 


will be an outstanding success. 


3e- 


zines wield so much influence? I 
cause they have earned confidence 
over a long period of time. Because 
they deal with the everyday prob- 
lems of their readers. And because 
they are closer to them than national 
magazines and daily newspapers can 
ever hope to be. 

The average man reads a daily 
newspaper for news, the sports re- 
sults or the comics. He reads com- 
mercial magazines for their stories 
and articles. But both cover too 
wide a scope ever to give him the 
feeling that they are “his” publica- 
tions. 

The organization publication is 
close to him. It deals with his own 
group. It reports the doings of his 
friends, his business associates, his 
fellow members, his profession or his 
business. It talks his language. And 
he naturally listens. The publica- 
tion and the reader are bound by 
common interests and common prob- 
lems, and the publication becomes 


—F. B.S. 


the mutual forum and, eventually, 
the spokesman for its readers. 
Were each publication to work 
entirely independent of all others, it 
is doubtful that the industrial press 
would be so successful in preserving 
democratic institutions and promot- 
ing the general welfare. But today, 
the organizational press, acting 
through the International Council of 
Industrial Editors, which has grown 
to many times its original size, can 
combine its efforts behind any de- 
serving program with telling effect 
But this can be done only when 
the publication is a mature one, pro- 
fessionally edited, designed and 
illustrated. The snapshot photo- 
graph, posed group pictures and per- 
sonal publicity recognition are in the 
past. Publications must serve the 
broader purposes of the organiza- 
tions they represent rather than be a 
means of personal publicity. And 
they have recognized this. In a word, 
they have grown up. THE END 

















— INTERNATIONAL recently 
commissioned Daniel Starch 
and Associates, an outstanding busi- 
ness research organization, to ask a 
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read. The Starch Survey is also of 
general interest because it tells us 
something about Mr. Average Read- 
er. Moneywise, he belongs to the high 
or upper middle income family 
groups, and chances are four to one 
that he also owns his home. He’s a 
small business operator, executive or 
professional man between the ages of 
thirty-six and fifty-five. He’s been 
a Kiwanian from nine to fourteen 
years. 

Thus the Starch Survey shows that 
Mr. Average Reader isn’t at all aver- 
age in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He’s the kind of solid, prosperous 
citizen whose knowhow and hustle 
built our two nations. 

And the survey confirms what 
you'd guess about the reading tastes 
of our hypothetical aggressive cit- 
izen: that he wants thought-pro- 
voking articles on many subjects as 
well as news about what other Ki- 
wanians are accomplishing. These are 
the ingredients which The Kiwanis 
Magazine editors try to put between 
the covers of each issue. Apparently 
our efforts are in the right direction, 
because Starch pollsters discovered 
that ninety-one per cent of the read- 
ers enjoy something in every issue. 
And seventy per cent of the men 
interviewed wished they had more 
time to read The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
sixty-two per cent of the interview- 
ees receive their International maga- 
zines at the office, where there is less 
leisure than a man finds at home. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Average Reader 
browses through the publication 
from time to time during the month. 
This fact is significant when you con- 
sider that four mass circulation 
magazines compete with The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for the average 
reader’s spare time. The Starch Sur- 


A comprehensive readership survey reveals what Kiwanians think about their International 


magazine and also tells us something about 
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vey shows that most Kiwanis Maga- 
zine subscribers also read Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Reader’s Digest. But we learn from 
the readership survey that twenty- 
five per cent of the readers think The 
Kiwanis Magazine is more interest- 
ing than other magazines; sixty-one 
per cent, just as interesting as other 
magazines; and eleven per cent, less 
interesting. 

From an advertising standpoint, 
our magazine is even more enthusi- 
astically received. One particular 
ad in the September 1949 issue had 
about twice the readership that a 
similar ad received in one of the four 
big magazines! 

Starch pollsters also uncovered 
several criticisms which show that 
some Kiwanians still don’t under- 
stand the purpose of an organization 
magazine. Other critics spotted gen- 
uine weaknesses in the publication. 

“Td like hunting, fishing and sports 
articles,’ said one reader. Another 
asked for “light reading—detective 
stories.” These comments come from 
Kiwanians who don’t stop to think 
that it costs $300,000 a year to pub- 
lish The Kiwanis Magazine. The edi- 
tors and many Kiwanians agree that 
such a large expenditure is justified 
only if it produces a magazine which 
promotes Kiwanis. In such a publi- 
cation there is no room for sports 
articles and detective stories. Even 
now the editors have too little space 
to report significant Kiwanis activi- 
ties and present ideas bearing on 
current world and national issues. 
Should we squander precious space 
on sport stories, detective fiction and 
other material not related to Ki- 
wanis? You can buy fiction at any 
newsstand, but no publication be- 
sides The Kiwanis Magazine reports 
club activities, answers questions 
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about Kiwanis administrative prob- 
lems, and interprets world, national 
and local events according to the 
philosophy of Kiwanis. Such a blend 
of news and ideas is worth much 
more than $1.50 a year to each Ki- 
wanian. But the editors believe that 
a magazine published merely to com- 
pete with Time, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post or Esquire would not. 

Another interviewee disagrees 
with the editors’ policy of presenting 
the opinions of various writers. “Ease 
up on personal opinions on world 
government,” says this critic. He ap- 
parently forgets that Kiwanis In- 
ternational has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of world government, and 
therefore it is a legitimate subject 
for The Kiwanis Magazine. Further- 
more, the editors believe that writing 
is thinking, and you can’t think with- 
out having opinions. For this reason, 
we expect writers to express opinions 
on one side of a controversial sub- 
ject. Another writer will argue the 
other opinion in another article. So 
it usually takes several articles to 
cover any one subject. The Kiwanis 
Magazine has recently presented ar- 
ticles dealing with both sides of re- 
ligious fundamentalism, universal 
military training and socialized med- 
icine. 

A valid criticism is that “Most 
articles are of a very serious nature. 
There should be more of an element 
of relaxation—a bit of humor to 
them.” This is certainly true, and the 
editors—who also like to laugh—are 
constantly searching for experienced 
writers of humor—the hardest kind 
to locate. 

Another reader told Starch inter- 
viewers he thought articles in The 
Kiwanis Magazine should be more 
serious, and that we should cut out 
all the “homespun humor!” Which 
proves that you can’t please every- 
one. 

“It [the magazine] definitely needs 
a Canadian section for Canadian 
readers,” said one Kiwanian, despite 
the fact that all Kiwanis—and hence 
The Kiwanis Magazine—is dedicated 
to the International ideal of com- 
munity service. For this reason, most 
articles in the magazine are just as 
significant for Canadians as for 
Americans. And news of Canadian 
clubs is mingled with reports of club 
activities south of the border. 

Someone—perhaps a close relative 
of the editors—says he doesn’t like 
“pictures of local clubs buying iron 
lungs, burning mortgages, etc.” 
Neither do the editors, but every day 
we receive several intended for pub- 
lication. These stiff, formal photos 


are usually rejected because they 
interest only those people in the pic- 
ture and it isn’t fair to more than 
200,000 other Kiwanians to publish 
pictures which interest only mem- 
bers of just one club. Exceptions to 
this rule are occasionally made when 
not enough good pictures are sub- 
mitted. But the editors realize what 
the Starch Survey confirms—that 
Mr. Average Reader cares nothing 
about a picture of the directors of 
the Podunk club. What every reader 
wants to see is an unposed, action 
photograph of some project insti- 
gated by those directors. When se- 
curing photographs for submission 
to The Kiwanis Magazine, club pub- 
licity chairmen should study project 
photographs used in recent issues. 
Then forget the poses and get photo- 
graphs of the activity as it happens. 
Shoot the committee but photograph 
the activity! 

For similar reasons the editors re- 
ject many of the news items sub- 
mitted for publication. The test of 
newsworthiness in stories as well as 
pictures is: “Will the material in- 
terest Kiwanians everywhere?” If 
so, send it in to the International 
magazine. If not, wait until your club 
does something of greater signifi- 
cance. Because we fill the “Kiwanis 
In Action” department with ideas for 
good projects, this section has be- 
come the most popular regular fea- 
ture in the magazine. 

An interesting contradiction was 
revealed in that part of the survey 
designed to test the popularity of 
various departments. Although one- 
third of the readers recalled enjoy- 
ing Roe Fulkerson’s writings, few 
mentioned his “My Personal Page” 
when asked later about their favorite 
departments. 

Asked what kind of articles they 
prefer, interviewees listed youth 
welfare, international affairs, busi- 
ness and community problems, in 
that order. Here again the survey 
revealed Mr. Average Reader’s con- 
cern for information about vital 
current problems. 

Summing up the findings of Daniel 
Starch’s researchers, we can con- 
clude that Mr. Average Reader 
thinks his magazine should continue 
grappling with big problems and at 
the same time report significant news 
of Kiwanis doings. He wants a 
monthly magazine that mirrors the 
hopes, ideals and accomplishments 
of Kiwanis. Putting out such a pub- 
lication is a challenge, but now that 
the editors have a clearer picture of 
Mr. Average Reader, our job will be 
easier. THE END 
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Florida East Coast Railway Co. 


Above is a view of Ocean Front Park in Daytona Beach, one of 
the interesting places visited by the Smalleys on their trial run to Miami. 
Below is the nation’s oldest wooden school building, located in St. 


Augustine, 


Right, pelicans are common around St. Petersburg. 
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Trial Run 


lo 
Miami 


N May, with the annual conven- 
| tion of Kiwanis International as 
their objective, thousands of Kiwan- 
ians are expected to trek southward 
to enchanting Miami. Many will go 
by rail and by air, but many others 
will take to the open road in their 
own motor cars. 

It was upon this assumption, and 
after a conference with the editors 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, that a 
“trail blazing” trip was undertaken 
last November, not really to blaze 
the way over thoroughly mapped 
routes, but to add a little zest to the 
projected trips of those to follow, 
and to chart some of the interesting 
sights and adventures along the way. 
I chronicle the trip along only one of 
many routes, a route inconvenient 
or impracticable for many who head 
for Florida in May. And to others, 
already familiar with the routes, this 
log of a first timer may seem a little 
hackneyed. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that my own trip is offered 
here as only a sample of what new 
travelers may expect, and as a pos- 
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Driving to Miami 

this spring for the thirty- 
fifth International 
convention? Here’s an account 
of some things that you'll 


see and enjoy. 


By DAVE E. SMALLEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Brazil, Indiana 


sible reminder of some of the things 
the old travelers are missing. 

On the morning of last November 
5, Mrs. Smalley and I rolled out of 
our driveway at Brazil, Indiana on 
the first lap of the road to fabulous 
Florida. Being a Kiwanian myself, 
and because we are average Ameri- 
cans living in an average American 
town of 9000, driving a new but 
average automobile, we should be 
fairly representative of the major 
portion of next May’s Florida-bound 
cavalcade. What we did or failed to 
do may serve as some kind of guide 
to others, and what we saw or missed 
seeing may stimulate the curiosity of 
those who follow us. 

Confusion over two differently 
marked maps started us out on the 
wrong road, a somewhat longer route 
but a more interesting one, for noon 
of the first day took us into fasci- 
nating old Bardstown, Kentucky. 

3est known for its proximity to “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” a shrine which 
alone justifies a long journey, it 
possesses two less known but equally 


interesting features. One of these, 
Talbot Tavern, has been an inn con- 
tinuously since 1779, with only es- 
sential modernization now detracting 
from its ancient atmosphere. 

By evening of the first day we had 
reached the beautiful Cumberland 
Mountains and crossed them in the 
light of an ascending moon. It was a 
splendid, thoroughly safe highway 
that eventually led us through the 
gap in historical old Missionary 
Ridge and into Chattanooga. It was 
ten o'clock and we had driven 468 
miles on our first day. 

We had no difficulty finding a 
pleasant room in a good hotel, and 
on the morning of November 6, we 
had an early breakfast and started 
out again in the still, crisp air, the 
great hulk of Lookout Mountain 
looming through the haze like a 
menacing cloud. A few miles north 
of Atlanta we stopped at one of the 
many wayside Lloyd’s pecan shops 
and soon discovered its elderly oper- 
ator had once lived in our town. Five 
hundred miles had not taken us very 
far from home. 

We arrived in Atlanta at noon and 
located ourselves in a very clean and 
modern motor court at the southern 
edge of town, the rate for which was 
only four dollars for the two of us. 

Returning to the city we drove up 
and down famous Peachtree Street 
but became confused because there 
are two Peachtree Streets running 
parallel, and we were never sure 
which was the celebrated street of 
Gone With The Wind. 

There is much to see in Atlanta, a 
lot of which we missed, such as the 
Cyclorama of the War Between The 
States. This mighty painting is fifty 
feet high and 400 feet long. 

But Mrs. Smalley felt compensated 


Acme photo 

Above is the presidential palace 

in Havana, seen from one of the quaint, 
narrow streets nearby. The Smalleys 
found Havana like another world. 

Below is the Morro Castle, 

built in 1589 to keep pirates away from 
Havana. Now the fortress attracts 
tourists like the Smalleys. 























visited the great Rich de- 
partment The ladies will be 
intrigued by this immense and very 
extends over 


store 
colorful store which 
two blocks and bridges over one of 
the principal streets with four stories 
of glass passageways 

On the morning of November 8 
we headed south again on US Route 
41, tossing our topcoats into the back 
seat. A mile out of Atlanta we 
stopped at a roadside cafe for break- 
fast. In a few minutes a young 
woman came rushing in and, since 
we were the only patrons, ap- 
proached us eagerly. On the way to 
the airport, where she was taking 
her husband, she had discovered the 
home of our car by the license plate. 
She had formerly lived in our town 
and we had a brief reunion. We still 
hadn’t gotten away from home, but 
the incident was refreshing. 

We saw our first real rows of 
palms when we stopped for lunch at 
Cordell, Georgia. We reached the 
Florida border at 4:30 in the after- 
noon and proceeded to Jasper where 
we turned off to the right on US 
Route 129. For fifty miles we drove 
through a wilderness of pines and 
palms, but on a fine, level and almost 
straight road. Darkness overtook us 
as we sped along with never a house 
and rarely a passing car. Only oc- 
casional cattle on open range, about 
which road signs constantly warned 
us, broke the spell of weird solitude. 

It was seven o'clock when we 
reached Crystal River and located 
ourselves at a very fine motor court. 
In the spacious dining section we had 
an excellent dinner of fresh sea 
food, caught that day in the bay, only 
200 feet away. 

Four deep sea fishermen from At- 
lanta, three lawyers and a minister 
dominated the modernistic lobby 
with their good-natured enthusiasm 
and repartee. “Foreigners,” said our 
host, playfully. “That’s what we call 
folks from Georgia.” 

On November 9, shortly before 
noon, we drove into Clearwater, 
motored over the long bridge to the 
beach and dipped our hands into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Then on down the 
coast road, through lines of tall palm 
trees, to St. Petersburg. Here we 
drove around a while before locating 
a place to stay, crossing the long toll 
bridge to Treasure Island and an- 
other view of the Gulf. The Island, 
which contains a number of smaller 
but very attractive homes, is not 
especially interesting and, except for 
seeing the Gulf again, hardly justi- 
fied the trip. 

About two-thirds of our way back 


30 


to town we found very acceptable 
quarters in a newly-opened hotel 
with a double rate of five dollars 
with free parking. 

That afternoon we saw most of St. 
Petersburg, its post office with the 
outside lobby, the great Municipal 
Pier, the shuffle board courts and 
Webb’s Drug Store. The last is too 
big and too diversified to be called 
even a store, and certainly not a drug 
store as it presumes to be. Rather, 
it is a big trading community under 
one cover, a bit confusing to a new- 
comer. 


In tHe evening we had a splendid 
dinner in Maas’ big department store. 
It was something of a novelty to eat 
on the delightful balcony, reached 
directly from the outside, and look 
down into the large, darkened store 
which had closed an hour or so be- 
fore. 

Later in the evening we spent an 
hour on one of St. Petersburg’s 
famous street benches, as distinctly 
a part of the town as is the Board- 
walk of Atlantic City—and we 
watched the passing crowd in which 
oldsters seemed to prevail. A haven 
for the elderly retired, the dearth of 
youth was a bit depressing. 

The following morning we drove to 
Tampa, crossing the several miles of 
Gandy Bridge that seemed like a 
trip to sea. 

We had only an hour or two in 
this bustling metropolis that re- 
minded us of the northern cities, and 
then we headed east for Winter- 


haven and Cypress Gardens, fifty- 
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Miami News Bureau photo 


In Miami, Author Dave Smalley and his 
wife were photographed after a shopping 
trip. Later on they flew to Cuba on a 
side trip taken by many Miami visitors. 





two miles from Tampa. 

Beyond the combined curio shop 
and restaurant, through which you 
enter, lies Cypress Gardens, indeed 
a tropical wonderland and well 
worth the four or five miles of driv- 
ing over a hard surfaced but poorly 
maintained road. The entrance fee 
of one dollar plus tax, and the thirty 
cents additional for the boat trip 
through the labyrinth of jungle flow- 
ers and foliage, constitute a low price 
for an unforgettable experience. 

The young boatman guide, who 
had his story by rote, identified in 
intricate botanical terms the many 
shrubs, flowers and trees as we 
moved slowly along, his English get- 
ting a little off key when he an- 
swered questions. 

Pretty girls in hoop skirts, placed 
at vantage points and sometimes 
gliding over the lawn, gave added 
charm to an already enchanting 
scene. 

We waited for the afternoon per- 
formance of water skiing and were 
able to reach Bok Tower just as it 
was closing at five o’clock. 

That night, November 10, we drove 
into Clewiston, at the southern end 
of Lake Okeechobee, having fol- 
lowed US Route 27 from Lake Wales. 
We found excellent quarters that 
night in a tourist court, with friend- 
ly Indiana travelers occupying the 
adjoining cabin. A night football 
game was in lusty progress on a 
neighboring field, with loud-speaker 
appeals for blood donations during 
each interval. 

The next morning we raced over to 
see Lake Okeechobee. From where 
we stood we saw a wierd, tiny island- 
studded expanse of motionless water 
that looked like a Gustave Doré 
version of the nether world. Then 
we headed down State Road 25 for 
Miami. 

For seemingly countless miles we 
drove through the Everglades, an 
endless area that looked like prairie 
but was actually swamp. 

We arrived in Miami at eleven in 
the morning on November 11 and 
found ourselves in a thriving city of 
crowded streets and confusing signs. 
After checking some of the hotels we 
settled at one which proved delight- 
ful, the Hotel Patricia. From our fifth 
story window we looked out across 
beautiful Biscayne Bay to Miami 
Beach beyond. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
seeing Miami, including a trip over 
to Miami Beach with its long string 
of adjective-exhausting hotels, mas- 
siveness and elegance in profusion. 

(See TRIAL RUN page 49) 
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— WAS NOT much to worry us 
in 1924. Mah Jong was the rage 
among the women with new boyish 
bobs and knee-length skirts; Red 
Grange was at the height of his foot- 
ball glory; the Capone mob was en- 
trenched in Chicago, the Department 
of Commerce estimated that $40,- 
000,000 worth of liquor was smuggled 
into the country, and “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas” was our theme song. 

In the midst of this setting, George 
W. Norris, young fire-eating senator 
from Nebraska, introduced Senate 
Resolution No. 2790. The bill, framed 
earlier by the Public Superpower 
Conference sponsored by the social- 
ist party, provided for a network of 
electric power stations throughout 
the nation that would displace the 
stockholder-owned plants. It called 
for an initial fund of $500,000,000 to 
get the plants started; the system 
vould be run by a commission of 
three men “free of politics.” 

After the public and senators got 
ver the shock of this grandiose 
ream, Senate Resolution No. 2790 
lied in the committee on interstate 

mmerce., 

But the idea didn’t die. This was 
the birth not only of the high voltage 
ederal power issue but of federal 
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power—period. The tension is still 
running high with proposals for 
“valleys” and “authorities” swirling 
through the supercharged air. Proof 
that defeat of Senator Norris’ bill 
was no defeat at all, is the fact that 
the United States government now 
operates fifty-six electric generating 
plants, has thirty-seven more under 
construction and seventy-nine others 
are authorized. 

What couldn’t be accomplished in 
one swoop by Senator Norris’ bill is 
being accomplished piecemeal. Little 
by little seems to the socialists to be 
better strategy. 

The federal government’s generat- 
ing capacity will be 20,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity by 1960 or about 
twenty per cent of the total. It was 
one per cent in 1930 and five per cent 
before World War II. 

The utilities industry feels that 
this is a fight for keeps. The issue, 
as they see it, is whether the govern- 
ment is to be permitted to destroy 
an industry by going into the busi- 


The issue of public versus 


private power is far more than just 


a question of low rates and high 


living standards for rural America. 





By AUSTIN D. BARNEY 
President, The Hartford (Connecticut) 
Electric Light Company 
































Senator George Norris, who brought the 
issue of public power to Congress, is 
considered the godfather of America’s 
government-sponsored electric systems. 
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Above, Cherokee Dam near Knoxville, 
Tennessee was built when Congress 
decided that war industries in the 
Mid-South needed more electricity. 


Left, the Grand Coulee Dam spanning 
the Columbia River has turned this 
waterway into the biggest power pro- 
ducing stream in all North America. 


Below, Norris Dam in eastern Ten- 
nessee impounds 3,600,000 acre-feet 
of water for flood control, naviga- 
tion regulation and power generation. 


Bureaucrats like C. Girard 
Davidson have control of immense 
power because of their authority 


over vast developments like the ones 


shown above. This influence is 
social, political and economic. 


quick to warn 


not just “agin” 









Electric 


Worth, speaks for the industry when 


means let it be built.” 
ask that the United States govern- 
ment cease building transmission 


lines and 


industry. Yet, 
Davidson, former general counsel for 
TVA, tells young 
Chattanooga, “The most 
thing about TVA is that there is only 
one TVA 
that could be 
not duplicating the man-made mi 
acle of the TVA in our other river 
basins?” 


sel was circumspect in 


nessee, 






that once this industry 


is gobbled up, others will soon stand 


1 the path of nationalization 


contrasted to govern- 


Private (as 


ment ownersnip) power people are 


the whole program. 
B. Thomas, president of Texas 


Service Company, Fort 


he says “whenever there is justifica- 
tion for a sound flood control, irriga- 
tion, or reclamation project which 
the government should build, by al 


3ut he does 


selling hydro-electric 


power from such projects in com- 


petition with private companies. 


TVA was built as a multiple-pur- 


a , 
pose project to provide flood control, 


navigation and a “yardstick” for the 


Girard 


' . 
today, C. 


Democrats in 
striking 


. TVA is the America 
.. Why, then, are we 


When TVA was challenged, coun- 
the courts to 


deny any idea of generating elec- 
tricity from steam plants for sale to 
the public. But it already operates 


ten such steam plants, and the 
eleventh at New Johnsonville, Ten- 


“as an adjunct to TVA” is 
1 


unaerway. 


Tue nation has been softened up 
for this round of the ideological con- 
flict. 
historic one-two punch. One branch 
of the government tells private in- 
dustry what a g 

another sends him to the woodshed 
for a paddling. Let’s take up the 


The method appears to be the 


ood boy he is, while 


paddling first. 


Spearhead of today’s crusade for 


more government power, and spe- 
cifically an administration astride 
the Columbia Valley of the fast- 
growing Northwest, is this mild- 
mannered, lean Mr. Davidson. 

The Assistant Secretary of Interior 
has been arousing the people to de- 
mand that Congress pour out funds 
for a power network over America, 
similar to the socialist plan of 1924. 
He has spent a lot of time stumping 
the country for the cause, making 
ready for this quarrel. 


Up in Oregon, he’s folksy. Young 


(thirty-nine) Mr. Davidson calls this 
state his “home” since he served 
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three years as counsel for Bonneville 
Dam on the Columbia. Speaking to 
Grangers at Coos Bay, this man with 
an A.B. from Southwestern Loui- 
iana_ Institute, an LL.B. from 
Tulane, and a Doctorate of Juristic 
Science from Yale, dropped his book 
earnin’ to say: 

‘Because the Grangers were all 
het up over power, we now have a 
Columbia Valley Administration bill 
being actively considered by both 
houses of Congress... them Grang- 
ers, God bless’em, are still all het 
up over power.” 

In New York, before a more soph- 
isticated audience, he spoke of the 
proposed power developments in 
terms of a healthy, balanced, unified 
economy—a fully-developed nation. 
He stressed the unified program that 
CVA could carry out “by virtue of 
the reorganization of federal func- 
tions provided by the legislation.” 


Few PEOPLE yet realize the import 
of these words. CVA would super- 
impose a new non-representative 
government unit over 255,000 square 
miles in seven states, chiefly in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho, taking a 
prior authority over twenty existing 
government agencies. 

This is known in the Department 
of Interior’s “educational program” 
as providing home rule accessible to 
the people, and decentralization of 
government—presumably decentral- 
ization from the long-standing gov- 
ernment departments and certainly 
from any voice of the people. 

“Decentralizing is more than just a 
matter of dollars and cents eco- 
nomy,” Mr. Davidson told the House 
Public Works Committee. “Absentee 
administration has many of the same 
evils as absentee ownership.” 

Characteristically, Harold Ickes, 
former Interior head, puts it more 
bluntly and accurately. At a hear- 
ng on a similar Missouri Valley bill, 
he said this would mean a “basic 
eorganization of government as we 
have known it for the past 150 
years.” 

The three-man CVA administra- 
tive board would virtually be the 
“Big Boss” for the Northwest. Their 

xecutive, legislative and spending 
wer would permit them to: 

Manage the economy of the terri- 


Condemn real and personal prop- 


Engage in industrial activity in 
npetition with private enterprise 
“vardsticks.” 

Spend all existing federal appro- 
ations in the area, including reve- 
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nues from the sale of power. That 
this is not chicken feed is seen by the 
fact that Bonneville revenues alone 
will run about $400,000,000 a year. 

Carry out regional planning, 
usurping the functions of the Bureau 
of Reclamation (builders of Bonne- 
ville) and the Corps of Engineers, 
except on the costs. 

The power of the local and state 
governments to levy taxes would be 
taken away in this area. The popu- 
lace would be wards of the power 
principality. 

This is what Mr. Davidson calls 
“decentralization” of government 
that contains “little danger of an 
assumption of unwarranted func- 
tions.” It is a broad jump from the 
TVA idea. 

Curiously, the CVA commotion is 
raised in a territory already richly 
speckled with public power. Fifty 
per cent of the Northwest’s power 
pool comes from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, largest electric power 
installation of any kind. The bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of En- 
gineers have a coordinated long- 
range $3,000,000,000 development 
plan for the basin. 

No such situation exists in New 
England, where there is also being 
heard the beat, beat, beat of the 
public power drums. Up to now, 
those independent Yankees won’t 
have any part of federally subsi- 
dized power. That seems to be a 
challenge to the Valley Visionaries. 

There’s little talk in this region of 
reclamation, flood control, or irri- 
gation. This is an open campaign 
against utility company rates. The 
flight of New England’s textile in- 
dustries to the South, once attrib- 
uted to labor costs, is now blamed 
on high electric rates—although it is 
a fact that no New England industry 
has moved into the TVA area. 

Mr. Davidson, entering New Eng- 
land, uses the Columbia Valley 
region as a model. 

“The average householder in 
Worcester using 100 kilowatts a 
month pays an electric bill twice as 
large as the same man would if he 
lived in Tacoma, Washington,” he 
told the Textile Workers Union in 
Worcester. “New England seems to 
be out of step.” 

The area does have rates in gen- 
eral above the national average, but 
the utilities point out that the region 
is not blessed with natural resources, 
and fuel must be shipped a long 
distance. 

“Hydro-electric power can save 
New England” is the public power 
war cry. There is considerable doubt 


whether New England needs “sav- 
ing.” In most statistical comparisons 
New England 's still ahead of other 
areas economically. There is no 
doubt, however, that a lot of resi- 
dents along the Merrimack and Con- 
necticut rivers don’t want their fer- 
tile lands, homes or industries flooded 
out. Incidentally, the Federal Power 
Commission agrees that for each 
kilowatt of hydro-electric capacity, 
New England needs three kilowatts 
of steam capacity to carry the loads. 


Tue pricreat place that the tumult 
for a public power network springs 
from is not the Northwest—nor the 
South—nor from New England but 
from the voice of the government 
planners in Washington, D. C. 

Are the power executives acting 
like “nervous-nellies” when they 
warn that this attack will spread to 
other industries? 

Perennially there’s a demand to 
apply the TVA “yardstick” to steel, 
and it will pop up in Congress again. 
The idea has the backing of Mr. 
Davidson himself, who accuses the 
“eastern steel barons” of prolonging 
shortages by refusing to expand 
plants. Here’s his philosophy: 

“If the steel men feel they cannot 
raise the capital to build new steel 
plants, then we should help them 
out by authorizing the RFC to loan 
them the money. If the steel men 
should reject these loans because of 
their basic opposition to expansion, 
then the government itself must 
build the steel plants, as it did during 
the war.” 

Canasta has replaced Mah Jong 
but the ideological big-government 
conflict continues and increases in 
intensity. A planned economy—the 
government in business—a socialized 
United States—call it what you 
will. THE END 
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This is the Bonneville Dam which spans 
the Columbia River. Federal planners 
say that such developments are needed 
to help people in the Pacific Northwest 
achieve higher standards of iiving. 


























= GOING to die before very long. Neither sick nor fail- 
health, I am on the downhill side of life. Mor- 


tell me that I'll come a cropper before many 


ing in 
tality table 


I’m not depressed about it. I have none of Ponce de 
Leon’s ambition to drink of the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. I do not envy the fabled Wandering Jew with his 
life everlasting. I am not sorry that I was born way back 
yonder when I was born, or that I am going to die when 
I must, in a short time. Had I my pick of a time to live 
in all the past or in all the future, I would pick the exact 
age in which I have lived. 

Mechanical engineers tell us that there will be no radi- 
cally new invention for a hundred and more years. 
Genius will have all its time and ingenuity taken up 
developing the possibilities of the principles already dis- 
covered. During the discovery and development of most 
of these, I have seen the world revolutionized in a 
mechanical Way 

When I was a lad, an inventive man in our town put 
up a telephone, the first that any of us in the village had 
seen. We talked for a distance of half a dozen city blocks 
over his crude instrument. Since then the marvelous 
local and long distance telephone systems have been 
perfected, and we now think nothing of a talk over sev- 
eral thousand miles of wire. 

The first electric lights I ever saw were the old sput- 
tering, purple arc lights installed in the depot at Chatta- 
nooga. All the people in town gathered at night to see 
them when they were first put in. Unless my memory is 
at fault, this was before the discovery of the incandescent 
lamp. 

My parents paid twenty-five cents admission to take 
me to the then marvelous invention, the phonograph 
Before the wax cylinder was invented, they used tinfoil 
on which to make records, and the machine was turned 
by hand. A very fat man sang into it and the song was 
at once reproduced. The village people were invited each 
to speak a sentence. Then the whole was reproduced, 
and we marveled at the wonder of it all. Crude, compared 
with the records of today, but I had the thrill of hearing 
it in its crudeness. 

In a small way, I assisted in the making of the first 
moving picture. The inventor, C. Francis Jenkins, was a 
friend. I assisted in figuring out the projection of his 
pictures on the screen of his small, nickel-in-the-slot 
machine. It was expected to be a toy. Projection on a 
large screen and the combination of picture and sound 
were undreamed of. I am glad I had a tiny part in the 
beginning of this modern marvel. 

I have also seen the beginning of television, largely 
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“Tl have lived” 


Repr nted from the January 1932 issue, 


e Fulkerson 


due to my friend Jenkins. Only a short time now and 
telephone, television, wireless and moving picture will 
be hooked up so that I may call you across the continent, 
hear you speak, and see you as I do it. 

I have watched the cat’s whisker radio set grow up 
into the modern eleven-tube superheterodyne housed in 
the pride of the cabinet maker’s art. It sits in the corner 
of the room where I write and produces music, enter- 
tainment and information at scarcely a penny’s expense. 

At Fort Meyer I watched the Wrights make their first 
public flights in an airplane. Little did they think when 
they flew their crude plane that one of them would live 
to see a continent crisscrossed by commercial airways. 

When I was young, caveat emptor was business law. I 
have seen this changed to a general belief in the precept 
that “the best interest of the buyer is invariably the best 
interest of the seller.” I have seen cost tags that were 
written on merchandise in cipher changed to plain fig- 
ures, eliminating bargaining between buyer and seller. 
The greatest step forward in business was the one price 
which accompanied the plain price tag. 

Along with these other things was born into the world 
a sense of duty in the minds and hearts of what was 
once a selfish civilization. I have seen men form them- 
selves into service clubs, realizing that a town is a bank 
on which its citizens cannot continually draw checks 
without making deposits of civic service. 

I have seen these clubs change the spirit of a town 
from “every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most” to a realization that no community can prosper 
while any one class lives at the expense of the other. 

These are just memories of changes these eyes of 
mine have seen since I have been here in this delightful 
old world. What a lot of fun it has been! What a series 
of thrilling experiences I have had! What a joyous time 
we have had living, we who have been here fifty years! 

There will never be another fifty years in history which 
can hold a candle to the last fifty. A thousand years from 
now these last fifty years will take up more space in 
history than any fifty before or after. 

Boy, howdy! I’m glad I was here when it happened! 
It’s been a privilege to live, and if I could pick some 
other time to live, I would pass up the chance. 

I could almost shed a tear for those nice old chaps 
who lived and died before fifty years ago, and missed it 
all. I am not the least bit envious of these twenty-one- 
year-old boys just breaking into life. Poor chaps, they 
came along after everything had happened! 

What a life! Haven’t we had fun? Oh, yeah, we fellows 
around fifty are going to take off before long, but believe 


me, we have lived! THE END 
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children 


Parents in Boston are thankful for 











the city-operated Playland, where small fry can 


enjoy supervised fun during Mom’s 


employed hours and Dad’s trips to the ball game. 


By T. Rubin 


‘ 
es City of Boston has solved a 
different kind of parking problem: 
where working and shopping parents 
can safely leave their children for a 
day, an hour or an afternoon. And the 
city has solved this vexer the same 
way other communities have taken 
care of their traffic troubles: by setting 
municipally-operated storage 
rea. A parking place for children, 
however, is not so simple to organize 
ind operate as parking lots for autos. 
True, in Playland nobody worries 
about dented fenders or getting out of 
the back row during rush hour. But 
this one-acre recreation area, an 
iverage of nine hundred kids play 
together each day, so the opportunities 
r mayhem are unlimited. 
That there have been no serious 
hts nor accidents since the Playland 
opened in 1948 is a tribute to the three 
-appointed supervisors who settle 
putes, instruct in handicraft, and 
ceep games moving. 
ie Recreation Division of the Bos- 
‘Park Department supplies slides, 
-Saws, swings, jungle gyms and 
attractions for children within 
prescribed age limits: four to 
n for girls and four to twelve for 
There are no color or racial re- 
tions, and youngsters of several 
ions, three skin colors and dif- 


up a 
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ferent national origins play together 
amiably. 

When each child is brought to Play- 
land, he or she receives a numbered 
Mickey Mouse tag. Every kid’s num- 
ber is recorded on a mast sheet, and 
the youth who comes to Playland more 
than once gets the same number. This 
identification system has helped the 
Boston police several times to identify 
lost children, for kids keep their 
Mickey Mouse badges as souvenirs of 
a happy day in Playland. 

Located on historic Boston Common, 
Playland has been popular since it 
was opened by the city. An average 
of 4500 children per week enjoy Play- 
land from nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon. They like it so 
well, in fact, that every evening at 
closing time, some youngsters don’t 
want to go home with their parents! 
The congenial supervisors, the wealth 
of games and playthings make a deep 
impression on most young folks, and 
a high percentage of them beg to re- 
turn. 

Parents are just as enthusiastic 
about Playland because it is a safe 
and happy place to leave their chil- 
dren. For this reason, Bostonians are 
glad they have available to them 
America’s only municipally operated 
parking place for children. THEEND 














Everyone in Playland takes part in 
this ceremony before the park 


closes at five o’clock. Children who have 
won recognition during the day get to 
lower the flag as their reward. 








This sportsman, pausing on 

a portage in the Quetico-Superior 
canoe country, is typical of 
thousands who enjoy this region 
because of its primeval, 


unspoiled character. 


The 


40 y ars War 


THE SECOND OF THO 
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The time is here for Canada and the United States to 


reach an agreement that will protect the natural resources of 


the Quetico-Superior wilderness, 








ice photo 


These are some of the vacationers who spend millions of dollars each 
summer in the Quetico-Superior area. This tourist business gives Canada 
and the United States a financial interest in the wilderness, 
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By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


blew BATTLE to preserve the wilder- 
ness character of the Superior 
National Forest ended when the 
President of the United States signed 
an executive order prohibiting air- 
plane flights into American canoe 
country. This air space order, which 
climaxed forty years of effort to pre- 
serve the wilderness, will stop sea- 
planes from carting swarms of sight- 
seers and fishermen into the wild 
hinterlands along the international 
border. It is hoped now that Ontario 
will likewise ban planes from the 
Quetico region which adjoins the 
Superior and so protect the entire 
wilderness. When this happens, that 
victory will be complete. 

But stopping the flights of com- 
mercial and private planes into the 
wilderness canoe country is not the 
final answer to exploitation. There 
will always be those who see in this 
last primitive region of the Middle- 
west an opportunity for profit. Until 
this area is protected from private 
exploitation, there will always be a 
threat which can only be erded by 
an agreement between Canada and 
the United States. Such a pact would 
protect the Quetico-Superior’s nat- 
ural resources, including the great 
recreational values inherent in this 
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nternational lakeland 
The proposed Quetico-Superio1 
ogram seeks by orderly planning 
substitute protection, restoration 
nd balanced use for the older policy 
squandering natural resources. It 
ould protect the lakes and streams 
the health and enjoyment of 
Canadians and Americans. It would 
iard all resources against wasteful 

epletion. 

The program further proposes as 
neans of coordinating conserva- 
activities in Canada and the 
Inited States—without either nation 
ing sovereignty—that there should 
be a complete understanding be- 
een the two countries as to these 
bjectives and the means of meeting 


1. To preserve everywhere the 
reational values of the lakes and 
eams and their wooded shores. 

2. To retain and preserve in the 
interior opportunities for primitive 


travel under wilderness conditions. 


9 


3. To administer the forests every- 
vhere under modern forestry prac- 
4. To protect and manage other 


1atural resources such as game fish 


and furbearers. 


5. To set up a board or committee 
to coordinate practices under the 
principles agreed upon. 


Protected by such an understand- 


ing, the Quetico-Superior Area 


could be designated an International 


Peace Memorial Forest in honor of 


the military veterans of both coun- 
tries. The proposed international 
forest of some 16,000 square miles, 
extending from Lake of the Woods 
to Lake Superior, will be adminis- 
tered by existing agencies who will 
be responsible for the region’s devel- 
opment. 

The proponents of the Peace 
Memorial Forest plan feel that 
wilderness preservation is basic to 
a lasting forest industry in the 
Quetico-Superior. They know there 
will be trees to cut just so long as 
lumbering is done selectively and cut 
over areas swiftly reforested 

As far as recreation is concerned, 
wilderness preservation is also basic 
to permanence. What makes wilder- 
ness attractive is its scarcity value 
People come to the Quetico-Superio1 
because it is different than Wis- 
consin, Michigan or the settled sec- 
tions of Minnesota. Destroy this 
wilderness and the Quetico-Superior 
would lose its distinctiveness. Pre- 
serve it and the region will remain 
a magnet attracting hundreds of 
thousands of vacationers and millions 
of dollars of revenue each summer. 

Tourist developments, under the 
long-range Quetico-Superior pro- 
gram, would be encouraged around 


the edges of the wilderness. This has 
already taken place in America’s 
Superior National Forest where 
vacationers in 1948 and 1949 spent 
an estimated $20,000,000. 


W ume Canapa has not begun to 
reap such a rich tourist harvest, her 
potentialities are much greater than 
America’s. With an area two-thirds 
larger, wilder and more beautiful 
than America’s, Canada’s income 
from the Quetico-Superior is poten- 
tially larger than that of the United 
States. All that is needed is improve- 
ment of her highways and resorts 
and outfitting stations to accom- 
modate the many Americans who are 
interested in the Quetico-Superior. 

Already the American side is de- 
veloped to the saturation point. Peo- 
ple from the Middlewest are looking 
increasingly to the north. If the area 
retains its distinctiveness, if its wil- 
derness charm is preserved, the 
Quetico-Superior can become one of 
Canada’s outstanding tourist attrac- 
tions. Millions of Americans know 
about the Quetico-Superior, and are 
waiting for the day when they can 
enjoy it. This is Canada’s oppor- 
tunity. 

3ut wouldn’t this increase in travel 
and tourist use destroy the wilder- 
ness? Might not the stimulation of 

(See 40 years’ WAR page 47) 


These people conclude a day of fishing and paddling with songs and conversation around a wilderness campfire. 
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The qualities that enable a man to earn big money 


in business and industry don’t necessarily make him an 


outstanding president, diplomat or bureau chief. 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


- IS HARD to get much excited over 
what the prophets of doom say 
about the difficulty of getting capa- 
ble men for “low-pay” government 
jobs. Without denying the need for 
bigger salaries in some of our public 
offices, we can still see no reason 
why the test of public efficiency 
should be so exclusively measured 
by the doilar mark. No doubt many 
able men are unavailable for cabinet 


jobs and other important government 
posts because they can earn more 
money in private business. But even 
so, it is ridiculous to think that 
because a man isn’t making a six- 
figure income in private life he is 
too incompetent or shiftless to hold 
down a $12,000 to $25,000 job in 
government. 

The tendency to put a dollar value 
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on statesmanship as a measure of 
public worth is a slander on hun- 
dreds of low-earning statesmen who 
have done more to make America 
great than all of our millionaires. At 
the time Thomas Jefferson entered 
public life he had never made over 


$2500 a year as a practicing lawyer, 
and his $25,000 salary as President 
looked like a fortune. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s entry into public service was 
marked by a poverty that few men, 
even in his day, had ever endured. 









His career as a businessman ended in 
a failure and a pile of debts. 

Up to the time Woodrow Wilson 
entered the White House he had 
never reached anywhere near the 
$75,000 salary he earned as President 
of the United States. As the head of 
Princeton University he had a diffi- 
cult time meeting family expenses. 
He had never owned an automobile 
and neither his wife nor daughters 


could boast a single piece of jewelry. 
These men were not required to 
make good as high-priced business 
administrators before accepting pub- 
lic service. But as political servants 
one of them gave us our Declaration 
of Independence and two of them 
steered the country through two of 
the greatest crises of its history. 
There is no doubt that some of our 
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nost important government jobs are 
underpaid. But in the fanfare we 
are stirring up over the problem we 
re overemphasizing private earning 
power as a qualification for such 
ervice, and forgetting that some of 
the greatest contributions to the 
world’s progress in both public and 
private life were made by people 
who received and expected very 
little in material rewards. 

Our insistence on measuring 
human efficiency in terms of big 
bracket incomes must be giving 
many of our famous educators, 
preachers and research scientists an 
inferiority complex. None of these 
sroups and many others like them 
are associated with big dollar earn- 
ing power, but their contributions to 
the public welfare are immense. 
There are thousands of men and 
women who are deliberately enter- 
ing private careers in which they 
expect the monetary rewards to be 
small because they have a passion 
for human service. Is it fair to let 
such a spirit of sacrifice disqualify 
them to serve their country in public 
office? 

We admit that some of our cap- 
tains of industry and millionaire 
executives have shown a rare genius 
in their respective fields. In many 
cases their experience has given 
them some of the qualifications de- 
manded in public service. But their 
value to society has been no greater 
than that of a Clara Barton, Evange- 
line Booth or a Dwight Moody. I 
don’t see how we could do our pub- 
lic service any serious damage by 
staffing it with men or women who 
think in terms of humanity instead 
of the almighty dollar. 

Our dollar-centered concept of 
public service discredits even the 
work of Jesus Christ and his twelve 
low-income Apostles. It exalts the 
abilities of Al Capone, many sweat- 
shop operators and others of that ilk 
who have not only been efficient 
money grabbers, but able adminis- 
trators under their own rules and 
techniques. 

Public service requires an impor- 
tant qualification that experience as 

six-figure business manager can’t 
always give. The man who conducts 

profitable private business is used 
making his own policies and ex- 
cting his underlings to accept them 
thout question. When he assumes 
public office the acceptance of his 

‘icies is no longer a matter of 
i ‘ing orders. It is one of persuasion 
os i ability to get along with voters, 
: islators and associate officers of 
vernment. Big business operators 
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can’t always make that adjustment. 

Cordell Hull, who gave such dis- 
tinguished service as Secretary of 
State, never, in his pre-secretary 
days, earned as much as that office 
paid him. But as judge, representa- 
tive in Congress and senator, he 
learned things about political per- 





suasion and foreign diplomacy that 
he could never have learned in pri- 
vate business with any kind of earn- 
ing power. Some high-priced busi- 
nessmen were appointed to the State 
Office both before and after Hull. 
They gave good service, but they 
couldn’t influence foreign policy as 
he did. 

Daniel Webster, who, like Hull, 
rose to the position of Secretary of 
State after several years of political 
experience in both houses of Con- 
gress, negotiated what history re- 
cords as one of the most delicate 
foreign treaties in which this coun- 
try ever participated. It was the 
famous Webster-Ashburton treaty 
involving a boundary dispute with 
England in which not only England 
but two American states had to be 
placated. It is very doubtful if any- 
one not already trained in political 
diplomacy could have brought it to 
such a happy conclusion. Before 
entering public life Webster taught 
school to pay his way through col- 
lege, and was for a few years there- 
after a struggling country lawyer. 
Henry Clay, who rose to the posi- 





tion of Secretary of State on the 
same kind of political ladder, and 
John C. Calhoun, who became Sec- 
retary of War, were also struggling 
attorneys before entering public life. 

Politics is itself a pretty exact 
science. While men who make it a 
career don’t get very much in money, 
they get a valuable training that 
they can’t get in private activities. 
But whether one chooses a political 
career aS a permanent occupation or 
not, there are just as many low-paid 
private professions that qualify a 
man for government service as big- 
income enterprises. 

One cause for all the complaint we 
are hearing comes from the fact that 
the salary in many a public office is 
not sufficient to meet the demands of 
such an office even when filled by a 
man who is not used to luxurious 
living. The man who is filling it finds 
it requires a much larger salary to 
maintain the dignity and obligations 
of the office than he needed in pri- 
vate life. It is fair neither to our 
country nor the man to force him to 
dig into his pocket beyond his salary 
to meet the demands of his job. 
When this condition is remedied we 
won’t have so much of the mis- 
understanding that has been gen- 
erated over this problem. 

But while public service should be 
willing to pay for the kind of states- 
manship it demands it was never 
intended to compete with the top- 
bracket incomes of private enter- 
prise. The illustrious records of so 
many impecunious statesmen who 
have made America famous contra- 
dict the notion that all available 
competent men are labeled with a 
price tag. THE END 
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ALLIS, WISCONSIN This club is already plan- 
ning its community garden project for 1950. Last 
summer West Allis Kiwanians sponsored this proj- 
ect to provide gardens for 118 West Allisites. The 
Allis-Chalmers Farm Equipment Experimental De- 
partment prepared the plots in the Kiwanis garden 
area, and the city park department rolled the paths, 
staked and numbered the plots. Kiwanians 
ordinated the program and handled applications for 


CO- 


garden space. 

A long dry spell hampered the crops early, but 
subsequent rains made up for the drought. Every 
gardener with the energy to cultivate and pull 
weeds harvested a good crop. A vegetable market- 
ing specialist estimated that the Kiwanis Commu- 
nity Gardens saved West Allisites between $2500 
and $3000! 

Despite considerable thievery and some vandal- 
ism, the Kiwanis agriculture committee reports the 
following yields: 1500 bushels, tomatoes; 8500 ears 
of corn; 600 bushels, green and yellow’ beans; 
seventy-five bushels, winter onions; thirty-seven 
bushels, lima beans; 400 bushels, 400 
bushels, carrots; 360 bushels of red beets; eighty 
bushels, large cucumbers; 210 bushels, pickle-size 
cucumbers; several thousand melons and pumpkins. 
In addition, unrecorded quantities of egg plants, 
lettuce, radishes, peas, turnips, parsnips, parsley, 
spinach and green onions were grown. 

One of the recent widely- 
publicized debates between United States Senator 
Homer Capehart and Congressman Andrew Jacobs 
—both from Indiana—was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Evansville. The subject of the debate: 
“Resolved that the New Deal party is leading us 
down the road to British socialism.” The oral con- 
flict was held in several Hoosier communities under 
the sponsorship of various civic groups. 

Kiwanians here joined 
with members of the Belington club to hold a ban- 
quet honoring local farmers. The two clubs gave 
more than sixty-four prizes to their guests. About 
100 farmers attended, and they brought prizes for 
the service clubbers! This was the thirteenth such 
program. 


potatoes; 





A check for $1000 was given 
by this club to the Tri-Cities Cerebral Palsy Center. 


COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA = This young club has spon- 
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sored a campaign to supply radios to shut-ins. An 
appeal for outmoded and damaged radios brought 
many contributions, which were repaired and given 
to young invalids on Christmas Eve. The project 
will be continued as long as old radios are available. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


About $3500 a year—and more 
in the future—will be available to this club for its 
work with underprivileged children because of a 
trust fund established by Frank E. Wolcott, a former 
Racine Kiwanian. He has given to the club royalties 
from Texas oil properties which geologists estimate 
The money has en- 


should produce for 100 years. 
abled the service clubbers to greatly expand their 
youth welfare program. 

DES MOINES, IOWA This club honored three men for 
outstanding agricultural achievements. One, the 
district chief of the Soil Conservation Service, was 
cited for his educational work and his farm face- 
lifting program. The second man honored was a 
farmer who produced 135.8 bushels of corn to the 

The winner of a county contour plowing 
contest was also recognized. International Vice- 
President Ted Fenske addressed the gathering at 
which these awards were made. 

INGERSOLL, ONTARIO This club sponsored classes in 
swimming and life saving at the local pool. The 
cost of instruction was $500. 

ELKINS, WEST VIRGINIA Four unusual road signs 
have been put out by the Eikins club. These signs 
are about four by six feet and stand ten feet high. 
Lettering is burned into the wood and then painted 
white to stand out against the brown stained back- 
ground. The four signs cost $150. 

GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI In memory of a former 
member of their club, Greenwood Kiwanians have 
given books to the local public library. These 
volumes dealt with religion, music, youth work, 
poetry, Jewish history and biography. Several 
other community organizations helped with this 


acre. 


project. 

SOUTH OGDEN, UTAH This club entertained nearly 
2500 young people at seven programs in a theater. 
School principals helped the Kiwanians select needy 
children who were given free tickets to the show. 
Candy was distributed in the theater. 

TIMMONS, ONTARIO Kiwanians of Timmons enter- 
tained twenty-five British Air Cadets and accom- 
panying officers at one of their weekly luncheons. 

MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO Members of the 
Manitou Springs club wanted to find out what 
national authorities think about the effects of crime 
comics, movies and radio programs on juvenile 
delinquency. So the service clubbers sent two hun- 
dred and forty-five inquiries to prominent men and 
women. The result was a flood of comments and 
suggestions, which has greatly helped these Colo- 
rade service clubbers in forming a basis for their 
study of the causes of delinquency. 
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WINFIELD, ALABAMA This club conducted a “Pay 
Your Poll Tax” campaign and a drive to register 
voters. 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here awarded 
a plaque to a thirteen-year-old boy who saved a girl 
from drowning. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN Iron Mountain Kiwan- 
ians sold a Christmas edition of the Iron Mountain 
News. Acting as newsboys, the service clubbers 
earned about $500, which Kiwanians and the Salva- 
tion Army used to buy baskets for 200 needy 
families. 

METAIRIE, LOUISIANA When they learned that an 
aged widow was about to lose her home because of 
a levee construction project, the Kiwanis Club of 
Metairie acted fast. The service clubbers planned to 
move the widow’s house, but found that the building 
vas too old, so they mobilized the community for a 
home building project. Plans for a new three-room 
house were drawn, a lot was secured, and local 
contractors and suppliers agreed to contribute mate- 
rials. Then one Saturday morning, Kiwanians and 
other volunteers assembled at the new homesite and 
began working. The men labored all day, and by 
seven that evening the house was ready for 
occupancy. 


KIWANIS 
PROJECT 
Unload Material Here 
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This is the three-room house built in one day by Metairie Louisiana Kiwanians for an elderly widow 
who otherwise would be homeless. The widow, in the doorway, is chatting with one of the builders. 





SONOMA, CALIFORNIA One of the most illustrious 
citizens in the Sonoma area is General H. H. Arnold, 
wartime commander of the Army Air Forces. Dur- 
ing his career as a military aviator, General Arnold 
collected many models of American military planes. 
As new planes went into production, General 
Arnold got scale models from the manufacturers. 
So when it was time for the general to retire, he 
had a huge collection of authentic model planes, 
which illustrated the development of American 
military aviation. 

Several communities and organizations were eager 
to display the general’s famous collection, but he 
wanted it to be exhibited in his own community. At 
first there seemed to be no place to store the collec- 
tion, however. Then the Kiwanis Club of Sonoma— 
of which General Arnold is an honorary member— 
secured the ground floor of the Sonoma City Hall 
as an exhibition place. The club painted the walls, 
installed wiring and lighted cases for the models. 
Kiwanians are also covering the floor with linoleum. 


AVONWORTH, PENNSYLVANA To help the Ben Avon 
Heights Garden Club raise money, the Kiwanis 
Club of Avonworth sponsored a sale of displays 
made by garden club women. 
































In connection with National Kids’ Day, Hyde Park Kiwanians 
held an outing for local young people. This photograph 
shows the service clubbers passing out hot refreshments. 


HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Together with every 
other club in the division, this club participated in 
National Kids’ Day late last year. Hyde Park 
Kiwanians entertained almost 300 youngsters; the 
Archer Road District club, 300; Englewood, about 
125; Roseland, 450; South Central, 700; South Chi- 
cago, 2000; Southwest Chicago, 240; Stock Yards 
Area, more than 500; and Woodlawn-South Shore, 
thirty-eight. This is a total of 4653. 


HILO, HAWAII Seventeen members of this club took 
104 underprivileged children on an all-day outing 
to Hawaii National Park, where the party saw 
Uwekahuna Lookout, Halemaumau Crater, the 
Chain of Craters, and the Fern Forest. The youths 
were also shown pictures of the last eruption of 
Mauna Loa and given a big lunch. 


NAPPANEE, INDIANA To raise money for youth work, 
this club bought a scale and set it up on a city 
street. 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY This club recently pro- 
vided three hours of free roller skating to Ocean 
City children. As youngsters left the arena, the 
service clubbers gave them refreshments. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO A penitentiary sentence need not 
be the end of the road for the Windsor men who 
make the mistake of violating the law. Through 
the initiative of the Kiwanis Club of Windsor and 
under the chairmanship of one of its members, 
Windsor now has a rehabilitation committee to assist 
prisoners from Ontario penitentiaries upon their 
release. The Kiwanian heading the working com- 
mittee is Lawrence A. Deziel, a lawyer of Windsor; 
Jack Anquish, another Kiwanian, is the secretary. 
Although the local Kiwanis club was asked to spark 
the organization, and Kiwanians will serve on the 
committee, it will be expanded to include a repre- 
sentative group of Windsor citizens. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS” To raise money for youth work, 
Ottawa Kiwanians sold peanuts, apples and candy 
bars recently. The service clubbers raised more 
than $300. 


DICKSON, TENNESSEE A dinner and Christmas party 
for underprivileged children was given by the 


Kiwanis Club of Dickson. 


LAWTON, OKLAHOMA This club recently staged a 
double header midget football game. Campfire Girls, 
Blue Birds, Brownies, Boy Scouts, drum majorettes 
and other young people’s organizations participated 
in halftime and sideline events. 

GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA = These service clubbers 
painted a Scout cabin, cleaned up the campsite and 
built a bridge over a nearby creek. 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY A new respirator was given 
to the Muhlenberg Hospital by members of the 
Plainfield club. 

ASPINWALL, PENNSYLVANIA 
piano to a children’s home. 


REDDING, CALIFORNIA During the last two and one- 
half years this club has built a youth center. Local 
businessmen donated most materials or supplied 
them at cost to Kiwanians and other volunteers who 
did the work. County prisoners built a 600-foot 
sewer line through solid rock. 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA When this club adopted the proj- 
ect of supplying playground equipment for a colored 
school, the ladies of two Negro churches served a 
meal at a Kiwanis meeting. Proceeds were used for 
the playground equipment. 

FORT BRANCH, INDIANA = Kiwanians here took part in 
a campaign to get improved mail service for their 
community. 

EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA Athletes, marksmen, come- 
dians and acrobats took part in a program put on 
by El Monte Kiwanians for 1000 children. 

TUNKHANNOCK, PENNSYLVANIA As part of a civic 
promotional program, the Kiwanis Club of Tunk- 
hannock has set out five Welcome signs around the 
town. Each sign was eight by sixteen feet in size. 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


This club donated a 


Ninety per cent of the members 


of this club took part in a minstrel show which 
raised $750 for the club’s youth program. 





Kids’ Day celebrations in Kingsport, Tennessee included a 
sack race for girls, left, and a tug-of-war among the 
members of a Boy Scout troop. Four Kiwanians officiated. 
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During a recent visit to Nashville, Tennessee, International 
President Hugh and his wife went to the grave of Andrew Jack- 
son, where they are shown presenting a memorial wreath. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA This club recently gave ten 
safety zone signs to the superintendent of their 
school system. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY Asa result of 
this club’s latest minstrel show, a group of dancers 
who participated later appeared on a television 
amateur hour. 

SILVER SPRINGS, MARYLAND _ A variety show raised 
about $300 for this club’s child welfare work. 

LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA The Future Farmers of 
America Club in the Los Gatos Union High School 
picked one senior student for outstanding service 
to the FFA group. This year the Kiwanis Club of 
Los Gatos presented a plaque to this youngster. 

AVONWORTH, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 
designed and erected a football and baseball score 
board on the playing field of the Avonworth High 
School. The gift is ten by twenty feet in size, has 
accommodations for a score keeper, two loud 
speakers, transmitter and phonograph. 

HANCEVILLE, ALABAMA To raise money for a local 
school, Hanceville Kiwanians organized a home- 
coming celebration which netted about $1500. 

LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEXICO Girl Scouts in the Atomic 
City have been sending gift packages to unfortunate 
children in foreign countries. Los Alamos Kiwanians 
have helped by paying for the postage on some of 
these parcels. 

HERKIMER, NEW YORK One of this club’s major 
annual fund raising activities is selling a special 
edition of the Herkimer Telegram. Acting as news- 
boys, the service clubbers peddle papers and use 
the receipts for UPC work. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Ever since 1931 Kiwanians 
from this club have maintained a youth camp nine 
miles from Spokane. The men have searched for 
ways to increase the camp’s value to youth. 

The final step came when the camp buildings 
were winterized so they could be used to house 
students from nearby Whitworth College. THE END 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Key Cuvssers of Cambridge High School at Cambridge, 
Ohio contributed $700 toward the purchase of an inter- 
communication system for the school. Proceeds from 
their annually-sponsored dog show, talent night, and 
scrap metal drive also went toward this valuable sys- 
tem. Ceremonies were broadcast by remote control over 
Station WILE, picked up by the system and relayed to 
all classrooms in the school. ... At Egg Harbor, New 
Jersey, Egg Harbor High School Key Clubbers sold and 
collected tickets at the gates, and ushered at all basket- 
ball games. 


Tue presenTATION of two scholarships is only one of the 
many services performed by the Christian Brothers Col- 
lege Key Club at Memphis, Tennessee. These Key Club 
members sponsored a “mixer” at which all students 
became better acquainted, a sale of magazine subscrip- 
tions, and a pep rally for the season’s top ball game.... 
Key Clubbers of Sir Adam Beck Collegiate at London, 
Ontario presented complete uniforms to the school’s 
basketball and track teams. 


A most $150 were netted in a special polio drive spon- 
sored by the Key Club of Eaton Rapids High School at 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan. The club regularly sponsors the 
“March of Dimes” drive in January each year, but this 
fall’s infantile paralysis epidemic occasioned the addi- 
tional campaign. 


66GJo To cHuRcH SUNDAY” signs have been posted on 
roads entering and leaving the town of Paintsville, Ken- 
tucky, thanks to the efforts of the Paintsville High 
School Key Club, which is planning to purchase two 
more such signs for other highways ... The youngest 
member of the National Advisory Commission of the 
UNESCO is Key Club President Keith Beery, seven- 
teen-year-old member of South Denver High School, 
Denver, Colorado. Keith, as President of the National 
Association of High School Student Councils, will 
represent the viewpoint of high school students through- 
out the country before UNESCO. 


Ar Povucuxeepsir, New York the Poughkeepsie High 
School Key Clubbers sold tickets for a motion picture, 
sponsored by the “Save the Children” Federation. THE END 





Members of the Solvay, New York High School Key Club held 
an apple sale which netted the boys $500. This cash will 
be used to buy a public address system for their school. 
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Here is a different 
activity for Kiwanis clubs 


that are interested in helping poor 





communities establish school libraries These young people, photographed 


roBpopy had much money on the 


South Carolina cotton lands 


back in the middle twenties, and 
folks got along by helping each 
othe 


It wasn’t unusual for the Simpkins 
and Buffingtons to have an interest 
in each other’s welfare, though one 
family was white and the other 
black But this time it was the 
Negro who was able to give finan- 
cial help 

Old “Uncle Eury” Simpkins didn’t 
earn much as teacher of the one- 
room colored school, but every pay- 
day he sent a dollar to young Willie 
Lee Buffington, a white lad strug- 
gling for belated high school educa- 
tion at a self-help school down in 
Georgia. 

Those dollars made a big differ- 
ence, and a few years later, when 
young Buffington had begun to make 
the grade and was in college, he 
hadn’t forgotten them. By then, 
1931, Mr. Simpkins, his colored bene- 
factor, was getting ready to dedicate 
a trim new Rosenwald school, and 
Willie Buffington wanted to make a 
gift. Amazed to find that the colored 
school would not have even a shelf of 
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books for the start of a library, he 
decided to give books. But he had 
as little money as ever. 

As a last resort he invested ten 
cents in postage for letters to five 
“big names” in other parts of the 
country, asking for a few used books 
for Plum Branch School. Four of 
them went unanswered, but not the 
letter to a New York clergyman. A 
few weeks later Mr. Buffington was 
overwhelmed with not a shelf-full of 
books, but a thousand. The school- 
teacher was overwhelmed, too, for 
the new school, big improvement 
though it was, did not have room for 
such a library! 

It was a community crisis, and a 
meeting of all the colored people was 
called to talk it over. They met ina 
church with books stacked about the 
pulpit, on the altar rail and up and 
down the aisles. They decided that 
the only thing to do was build a 
library—build with faith instead of 
money. 

They solicited timber from white 
and colored friends alike. They cut 
the trees, saved some for logs and 
hauled others to the sawmill, using 
part of the lumber to pay the bill. 


in a Faith Cabin Library, had 
little opportunity to learn before 
they had access to good books. 


Professor Buffington, founder of 
the Faith Cabin Libraries, helps 
a young woman in Georgia choose 
books suited to her requirements. 
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Together they built a log cabin and 
proudly dedicated it as Faith Cabin 
Library. What else could they call 
it? 

Everybody was happy, and Mr. 
Buffington checked it off as a good 
deed well done, but it was not to end 
there. Before long Ridge Spring 
School wanted a library, and folks 
who had heard of the first venture 
had been sending him books. Others 
followed. 


Tue contrnuinc need of rural 
Negro schools has kept Mr. Buffing- 
ton in the library business ever since, 
in addition to his regular duties. 
People in all parts of the country 
have supplied the books, until today 
fifty Faith Cabin Libraries dot South 
Carolina and Georgia. They are 
established at schools recommended 




















by county superintendents and 
where the community will furnish 
an adequate building. Libraries 
serve both school and community, 
often staying open during non- 
school months to meet the summer 
demands of the book-hungry rural 
Negroes. 

Here’s a project in which your 
Kiwanis club can reach out beyond 
your home community in fostering 
race relations and improving educa- 
tion for Negroes. You can make a 
collection of used—but not outdated 

books on subjects of general inter- 
est for children or adults and ship 
them, prepaid, to Professor W. L. 
Buffington, Faith Cabin Library, 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. 

3etter yet, your club can sponsor 
an entire library. When you have 
collected two thousand books you 
have enough to start a library for a 
community that never had one. The 
library will be named for your club, 
or as a memorial for any person you 
designate. Once it is started, you 
can keep the library growing by 
sending a few hundred volumes a 


year 


For further information about the 
raries and possible locations of 
new ones, write to Professor Buffing- 
ton THE END 
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socialized 
medicine 
as a 
private 
enterprise 











— EneMy Number One is heart- 
disease, slayer of more than half the 
people who die each year. 

Number One Public Defender against 
that disease is a private organization, 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, financed by 147 life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. 

Established in 1945, it was the first 
organization to go into large scale re- 
search on heart disease, and until 1949, 
when the federal government’s Heart 
Institute added about two million dol- 
lars to heart-research projects, the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
was the largest single organization en- 
listed in the fight against this greatest 
killer. 

The life insurance companies have 
been carrying on this $650,000 a year 
private enterprise in public service 
without state or federal aid or public 
subscription and without benefit—or 
handicap—of bureaucracy. 

The paid staff that administers this 
fund consists of Dr. Francis R. Dieu- 
aide, the scientific director, his secre- 
tary, and two other office assistants; 
and of $672,000 disbursed by the Fund 
in 1948 (the 1949 report is not yet 
available) only $42,000, or fifteen per 
cent, went for overhead. 

This low administrative cost is due 
to the fact that the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund maintains no 
laboratories, no expensive technologi- 
cal staff, and no promotion department, 
but carries on its work through grants 
to already established research depart- 
ments in medical schools and hospitals, 
to individual medical researchers of 
known reputation—and through post 
graduate fellowships and student fel- 


The insurance man’s 
medical research campaign 
against heart disease 
proves that government is 
not the only answer 

to the nation’s publie 


health program. 


By BERTON BRALEY 


lowships for the aid and training of 
research scientists. 

These researches cover every phase 
of heart-study—which means practi- 
cally every phase of biology and physi- 
ology; for to fight this greatest killer 

heart disease—effectively, it is nec- 
essary to know how the heart and cir- 
culatory systems function in health as 
well as in illness, and, back of that, 
how all the other organs affect both 
the healthy and the unhealthy heart. 

As Dr. Dieuaide says, “Our job 
started almost from+*scratch, and we 
still know far too little about the heart. 
After five years of operation, our re- 
searchers have learned a little, and are 
learning more, but there are no dis- 
coveries of miracle drugs or headlin- 
able panaceas. Research is a_ slow, 
patient process, but there is no other 


way.” 
Nor will socialization of medicine 
help! THE END 











































T uere’s a new song of interest to Kiwanians, titled, 
“It’s Fun to Live in America.” The music was written 
by Irving Riley, the San Diego, California club’s official 
musician, and lyrics were supplied by Bob Wilson. The 
song has been copyrighted by the Kiwanis Club of 
San Diego. The lyrics are as follows: 


Verse 
From the blue of the Pacific 
To the broad Atlantic shore, 
From the quiet of the country 
To Manhattan’s busy roar, 
In the grandeur of its forests, 
In the beauty of its flowers, 
Now’s the time to sing the praises 
Of this grand old land of ours. 


Chorus 


It’s fun to live in America, 

To laugh and live in America. 

It’s a piece of apple pie, 

It’s the circus passing by, 

It’s a ball game in the park. 

It’s fun to live in America, 

Where the lights are bright after dark. 
Makes no difference where you roam, 
It’s always “Home, Sweet Home,” 

In America. 


It’s fun to live in America. 
I’m glad I live in America. 
It’s the howdy of a friend, 





These are the men who composed the song titled “It’s Fun 
To Live in America.” Left is Bob Wilson, who did the 
words. Right is Kiwanian Irv Riley who supplied the music. 
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The helping hand you lend, 

And the smile you give him, too. 

It’s fun to live in America, 

Where you make your dreams come true, 
Where there’s always fun to spare 

And happiness to share, 

In America. 


It’s fun to say what you want to say, 
To vote the way that you feel today, 
Neath the flag where free men find 
The right to speak their mind 

Or the right to sing the blues. 

It’s fun to live in America 

Where you worship as you choose, 
Where it’s fun to share and give. 
Thank God it’s fun to live 


In America. 


a 
For severar years, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Knoxville, Tennessee have entertained their secretaries 
at annual club-sponsored luncheons. 


As a renearsaAL for disaster, Duluth, Minnesota and 
Superior, Wisconsin Kiwanians tested short wave com- 
munications between the two communities. President 
Dudley Russell of Duluth spoke from the ballroom of 
Hotel Duluth to Save Siegel, head of the Superior club, 
who was riding in an automobile. Both ends of their 
conversation were heard by Duluth Kiwanians. Amateur 
radio operators in the area are organized to assist the 
Red Cross, and the Kiwanis broadcast tested the radio- 
men’s ability to handle mobile communications. 


Aw active promoter of the Hoover Commission Report 
is T. M. Medford, president of the Salem; Oregon club. 
He’s spoken to most of the state’s large civic clubs, and 
helped Salem Kiwanians collect the signatures of more 
than 1000 persons interested in government economy. 
Kiwanian Medford’s activities in behalf of the Hoover 
Commission Report include distribution of post cards to 
be sent to the Citizens Committee for Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. These cards 
request information and give the sender an opportunity 
to offer assistance to the committee which is plugging 
for adoption of the Hoover Commission Report. 


QOwce a year the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Columbus, 
Ohio gives a dinner for all speakers who have addressed 
the club during that year. This banquet is a distinctive 
“thank you” from the club and gives Kiwanians an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the speakers. 

At the end of each regular meeting, the club president 
invites the speaker to the speakers’ dinner. Formal 
invitations are sent out in the fall. When a written 
acceptance is received, the club assigns one Kiwanian 
who is a friend of the speaker or in the same business 
to act as the guest’s individual host at the speakers 
dinner. THE END 
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FORTY YEARS’ WAR 


(From page 37) 


the vacation business commercialize 
the entire area? 

The answer lies in the proposed 
wilderness zoning system. Just as 
communities zone for residence and 
manufacturing, the Quetico-Superior 
could be zoned for recreational use. 
In the very center would be a zone 
without roads or resorts, where no 
logging would be permitted. Sur- 
rounding it would be another road- 
less and resortless zone. Selective 
logging would be permitted where it 
could not be seen from the water’s 
edge. As soon as lumbering opera- 
tions were finished, temporary roads 
and bridges would be destroyed, cut 
over areas immediately replanted, 
and all evidence of use eliminated. 
Proof that such a system preserves 
primitive country can be seen in 
Europe, notably in Sweden, Norway 
and Germany, where in spite of cen- 
turies of careful use, forests are still 
primitive. 


Svurrounpine the wilderness will be 
the resort zone reached by spur 
roads from the major highways and 
airports. Here summer homes, camps 
and tourist facilities of all kinds will 
be encouraged. Because of their 
proximity to the wilderness zone, 
these developments will enjoy a 
unique position and be infinitely 
more attractive than similar estab- 
lishments in settled regions. 

The outer zone will contain major 
highways, airfields, industries and 
communities. This zone will be the 
gateway to the resort country. 

Ontario, under the leadership of 
Minister of Lands and Forests Har- 
old Scott, has for a number of years 
consistently refused to grant leases 
for commercial developments in 
Quetico’s Provincial Park, pending 
the outcome of America’s preserva- 
tion effort in the Superior National 
Forest. Premier Leslie Frost of On- 
tario has indicated his great interest 
in the International Peace Memorial 
Forest program, as has the Canadian 
Quetico-Superior Committee under 
the leadership of The Right Honor- 
able Vineent Massey. 

The American Quetico-Superior 
mmittee is correlating the efforts 
of many US conservation agencies 
interested in the future of the 
Quetico-Superior. All those who 
»w and love this great wilderness 

pe that in 1950 will come an 
reement setting aside the Inter- 
ational Peace Memorial Forest and 
aranteeing its eternal preserva- 

n THE END 
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JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
California 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


It’s been over a decade since Walt 
Disney gave the world its first full- 
length animated cartoon feature, “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” In the 
intervening years, Disney and his dex- 
terous craftsmen have turned out a 
steady parade of delightful fantasies 
that have thrilled audiences of all ages. 
But not until “CINDERELLA,” his 
most recent feature, has he been able 
to match the perfection of charm and 
simplicity which won for “Snow White” 
an immortal spot in the annals of motion 
picture achievement. 

After viewing “Cinderella,” no one 
can doubt Disney’s claim that it is the 
end result of six years of intensive 
planning and development. Not only has 
he endowed it with his most ingenious 
touches in respect to color and anima- 
tion, but he has made effective use of 
every trick of inventive imagery to 
make audiences laugh, cry, thrill and 
revel in exotic panorama. It has been 
carefully tailored to appeal to every 
age group, which ranks it in a class 
by itself as perfect family entertainment. 
For the children, there are thrilling 
chases and appealing new animal char- 
acters; for the teen-agers there is tender 
and appealing romance; and for the 
adults, delightful music which is already 
finding its way into the Hit Parade— 
plus sparkling humor and breath-taking 
scenes of Technicolor. 

Disney has wisely chosen to tell the 
story of “Cinderella” in modern terms, 
treating it as a musical fantasy. In em- 
bellishing the original fairy tale, some 
of the most captivating characters ever 
to come off the Disney drawing board 
have been brought to life. High on this 
list of newcomers is Gus-Gus, the 
chubby field-mouse, and Lucifer, the 
sinister villain of the piece—a glowering 
fat cat, whose victories are invariably 
short-lived and innocuous. Youngsters, 
too, will revel in the pixilated char- 
acterization of the fairy godmother, 
deftly animated by Verna Felton, whom 
children already have grown to love as 
the grandmother of “the mean little 
kid” on Red Skelton’s weekly radio 
show. 

Here’s a picture you'll not only want 
to take your children to see once, but 
many times—and many’s the time you'll 
have the opportunity, for it will be 
issued and re-issued year after year. 


“EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE” 
} (Barbara Stanwyck-James 
= Mason - Van Heflin - Ava 
ee Gardner) will find great 
favor with a large percent- 
age of adult movie-goers, not only be- 
cause of its excellent cast, but also be- 
cause of its unusually adroit production 
values. But its reprehensible theme of 
infidelity and murder stamps it as a 
definite “must not” for children. Barbara 
Stanwyck gives one of her finest per- 
formances in the role of a faithful wife 
who struggles desperately to save her 
husband, James Mason, from succumb- 
ing to the wiles of an immoral woman, 
played by Ava Gardner. When finally 
Miss Gardner is murdered, both the 
devoted wife and her weak-willed hus- 
band are brought under suspicion. The 
untangling of the case frees Mason of 
the charge, and frees Miss Stanwyck 
from her blinding devotion for him. 


In the current resurgence 
of war pictures,- none can 
Al surpass Darryl F. Zanuck’s 
} poignant, stirring drama of 
the Eighth Air Forces, 
“TWELVE O’CLOCK HIGH.” The im- 
pressive all-male cast is headed by 
Gregory Peck, who has been cast in the 
role of a Brigadier General assigned to 
take over command of the 918th Bomb- 
ing Group at a time, just preceding the 
invasion, when morale among the men 
was at its lowest. Despite the absence 
of any romantic theme, the picture 
should appeal to all members of the 
family, regardless of age or sex. The 
story is told with a great deal of com- 
passion and understanding of human 
values, and is highlighted by thrilling 
clips of actual air combat scenes which 
have been incorporated into the film. 
Few movie-goers will soon forget the 
magnificent portrayal of Peck’s kindly 
and understanding adjutant, played by 
Dean Jagger, which promises to win 
this year’s Academy Award for the best 
acting job by a supporting player. For 
both young and old, I confidently rec- 
ommend “Twelve O’Clock High.” 
Lizbeth Scott, Robert 


: 
Cummings and Diana Lynn. 


Briefly, the story recounts the anguish 
(See FIDLER page 54) 


“Gloomy and depressing” is 
the best way to describe 
“PAID IN FULL,” starring 
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INVENTION 


(From page 15) 


ad otne had nroduced crude Iin- 

kable models of electric lamp 

Bu ost famou cientists here and 

E e were announcing publicly 

that tne earcn tor a practical fila- 

nt ist |] No litable fila- 

tney ala could he found to 

tne electricit I the bulb 

hnout being self-consuming By 

he es none could « t that 

cheap enougn to nake tne light 

t lor tne pub c at a cost 
tn tne eac! 8) | 

But Edisor theories were differ- 

ent. So he found the practical fila- 

ent not in some unknown and pre- 


ous metal. He found it in hi 

magination and in the cotton fields 
the South 

Edi on 


| 
practical 


demonstrated the first 
incandescent lamp eve 


glow in all the He was still 
only thirty-one years old. His suc- 


1) 
x { 
WOriG 


Ce was acknowledged when an 
Edison bulb containing a loop of 
thread 


brightly and continuously for more 


carbonized cotton burned 


than forty hours. The date? October 
21, 1879 

The light from the bulb burning 
on that day was the symbol of the 
founding of the entire light and 
power industry in our nation and 
throughout the world. 

Atomic energy? It is regarded as 
very new: mostly the breathless 
work of young men pioneering in the 
current years. Edison died in 1931. 
Read his notebook, written in 1922 
twenty-eight years ago—at the age 
of seventy-five. 

“I am much interested in atomic 
energy. It may come some day. As 
a matter of fact, I am already ex- 
perimenting along the lines of 
gathering information at my labora- 
tory here. 

“The energy could be turned into 
electricity and projected not only 
across the Atlantic, but flung from 
any part of the world to any other 
part. Neither the Atlantic nor any- 
thing else could interpose an ob- 
The force residing in such 
power is gigantic and illimitable.” 
Remember this was twenty-eight 
years ago. 

So, look inside this amazing man’s 
amazing talent, if you will. 

Edison had the ability to walk 
around a giant problem as a photog- 
rapher walks around an object to be 
photographed; saying nothing, doing 
nothing, gazing and estimating. 

You have noticed how a photog- 
rapher stands away, studying the 


stacle. 
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things ove Finally he says, “We'l 


yicture ne nad ne p em i 
»bjectivel an estimate from one 
} ] 1 
angie, anotner appraisal trom tne 


»ther side Then round and round 
. 1] 


} } 
igain and quietly, mulling 


take it Irom this angle. 
Edison never let a change of mind 
] ; ak } 4 i 
aiscourage nim or make nim tnink 
ne lacKe( characte! Ea | I nis 
1 
ile he pot out ol his b alr TOOIISN 
feelings of compl nt yT mortnec 
] | [2 { ] { 
init na cleared tne ield tor tne 
raw material of his brain to grow 
. . roan ar 
Hi creago Was simpie: Feat God 
’ 99 1] 
and take your own part He cul- 
1 | t] | ined hi 
tivated his strength and trained nhim- 
] | | ] —" } 
elf to look enthusiastically at the 


world corning its difficulties 


In that way he kept his cheerful- 


KIWANIS 
BEATITUDES 


1—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
changes his eating place at each 
meeting: for he shall meet more 
friends. 

2—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
wholesome conversation at 


the table: for people will desire to 


creates 


sit with him. 

3—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
remains for the program: for he is a 
good member. 

4—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
does not blow smoke in his neigh- 
bor’s face: for his seatmate may not 
smoke. 

5—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
can take a little kidding: for he is 
a good sport. 

6—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
knows how to stop when he makes a 
speech: for he is an unusual man. 

7—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
has more than just business or pro- 
fessional interest in the club: for he 
will last longer. 

8—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
carries his enthusiasm and friendship 
away from the dinner table to use it 
in the ways of life: for he will not be 
called a hypocrite. 

9—Blessed is the Kiwanian who 
pays his dues on time: for he will 
not be dropped. 

10—Happy is the Kiwanis club offi- 
cer who can see all the members 
alike, instead of a few of the elect. 
For he who is capable of being a 
Kiwanian is able to do anything the 
club stands for in the community. 


—Rev. E. Hampton Barnette 
Kiwanian, London, Kentucky 


* * * * * * * 
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less against all odds; and, although 


I do not know whether it is true, this 
is reported of him: 

In the early days of the Edison 
enterprises he received a letter from 
a solemn stockholder. 

“A vice president of your com- 
pany,” the writer said, “doesn’t have 


a proper sense of 


+ 


dignity of his posi- 
tion and of his association with you. 
I'm told that sometimes his laugh 


can be heard through his door all 


E\xpison sent the letter to the vice 
president, and with it a framed pic- 
ture of a laughing, jolly friar 

“Hang this picture in the entrance 
hall.” he “Have 
around our office take a look at it. 
Let it be a constant reminder that 


wrote, everyone 


good business is never done except 
in a reasonably good-humored frame 
of mind and on a human basis.” 

He had an mind, 
propelled by an easy-flowing imagi- 
nation. That was the whole thing: 
imagination. Imagination was at the 


easy -flowing 


bottom of his whole mental process. 

When he invented the safety lamp 
for miners, that enormous contri- 
bution to human welfare was sheer 
imagination. So was the phonograph, 
the moving picture, the Ediphone. 
3ut each is another story, and a 
fascinating one. There are so many. 

He had imagination without being 
a dreamer. He constantly rubbed 
shoulders with realities. He knew 
the difficulties of a breadwinner. 

He was an experimenter and a 
practical workman more than a desk 
scientist, for like Benjamin Franklin, 
his book knowledge of science was 
scattered and unsystematic; and like 
Abraham Lincoln he was practically 
self-educated. 

Children now in school, bright- 
eyed little girls of seven or eight, 
know much more than Lincoln or 
Edison knew when they were twice 
their age. But ignorance like theirs 
doesn’t last long; no longer than the 
first opportunity to get out of the 
dark. 

Edison’s imagination took his mind 
around unanswerable questions. It 
saved his mind from camping down 
in front of them and going no fur- 
ther. It kept him from being stuck. 
pinned in place by the road blocks 

In Africa one time during the wai 
I heard General George S. Patton 
say that “in the field when a good 
general meets a fortress that he can- 
not take by direct assault, he does 
not stand and gaze at it forever. He 
goes around it; presses forward some 
other way to the objective. Then he 
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comes back and attacks the remain- 
ing obstacles one by one.” That’s 
what imagination did for General 
Patton. And that’s what imagination 
did for Thomas Edison. 


His minp was not accustomed to 
evasion and speculation that could 
not lead any place. He simply lost 
interest in the obscure. But let facts 
begin to flow and a sign lit up in his 
eyes: “Brain at Work.” His mind 
slowed down to handle and classify 
each point one by one. 

“Let me have that again,” he 
would say to his associate. “I want 
to get that straight.” He never suc- 
cumbed to the unlovely habit of tell- 
ing, not asking. And if the array of 
facts was contradictory, you could 
practically see each set walking 
through his brain, being squared off 
in front of the other, measured for 
size, for strength, for weakness. 

“Test it, and test it, and test it 
again,” he would say. “Test every- 
thing having to do with this, or you 
have tested nothing.” He would not 


servation and testing for a pound of 
opinion. 

He was the reverse of the kind of 
man who insists on being rewarded 
at once for every effort and who dis- 
likes the idea of trusting in broad 
returns. But he was never com- 
placent. “Show me a thoroughly 
satisfied man,” said Edison, “and I 
will show you a failure.” 

Nevertheless, he did not let fear 
and anxiety tighten his heart, dull 
his mind, check his effort, block him 
behind an immovable difficulty. If 
he could not get more facts about 
the problem, he let it stand. He came 
back and attacked the remaining 
obstacles in some other unfinished 
invention by going after more facts 
pertaining to that objective. Facts 
were his tools, and until he died at 
the age of eighty-four he refused to 
give up the search for them. The 
result: 1097 inventions are credited 
to Thomas A. Edison; the largest 
number of patents credited to any 
man who ever lived. 

Yet he never took pride in the 


greatness, and was never so foolish 
as to try to prove to his organization 
or to the world how independent he 
was. For Edison did not regard him- 
self as independent. 

Mr. Edison’s mind was flooded 
with loyalty to helpers in his com- 
panies, praise to helpers, gratitude 
to helpers—which is probably why 
he was able to attract so many help- 
ers into his organization and why 
they have remained to make new 
contributions even though his visits 
with them are over. 

Yes, you and I can gain encour- 
agement by realizing how much the 
initiative of such a man has entered 
into making life better in our coun- 
try and for humans everywhere 
since the American invention of 
what Bruce Barton calls “the hustle 
and hope system” in this republic. 
For no matter what our condition of 
life, each of us rides in a car pushed 
forward by the talents, the risks and 
the achievements of others who 
found here the opportunity to help 
make America the wonderland of 





trade an ounce of first-hand ob- independence represented by his _ the world. THE END 
TRIAL RUN Florida peninsula, its expanse of levels. Arches, mosaic floors, all 
(From page 30) Everglades resembling a crazy quilt reminiscent of the ancient Moors 


But Mrs. Smalley found her big 
moment in the exquisite shops on 
palm-lined Lincoln Road, Miami 
Beach’s tabloid shopping counter- 
part of Fifth Avenue. Smaller, of 
course, but retaining all of their New 
York swank, are Saks, Milgrims and 
others, reflecting even a bit more 
finesse than in their original settings. 

In the evening we dropped in to 
Carrero’s and bought a two-day tour 
to Havana. Carrero, who conducts a 
touring agency, is an American-born 
Spaniard who looks like a Spaniard 
but talks like a Hoosier. We went in 
only to inquire, but twenty minutes 
later were sold. He broke down our 
final resistance by offering to take 
our personal check. 

The ticket cost $108 for the two of 
us and included passage, meals, hotel 
and guide service. Havana is eleven 
hours from Miami by boat and just 
about an hour by plane. We chose 
the plane and left the downtown sta- 
tion next morning at eight o’clock, 
arriving an hour later at the great 
nternational airport that makes New 
York’s Newport Field look like a 
tank town depot. 

Soon afterward we took to the 
clouds, circled over Miami and set 
out toward the southwest for Ha- 
vana. Below us, like a mammoth 
map, lay the lower end of the great 
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of green and blue. 

Then came the long, white thread 
that marked the “highway out to 
sea,” one hundred miles of paved 
road over causeway-connected lit- 
tle islands. It terminated suddenly 
in a small, sea-surrounded and con- 
gested square of tiny buildings, criss- 
crossed by lines that were streets, 
a geometrical pattern of variegated 
color and design against the blue 
uniformity of the Gulf. Below us lay 
Key West. 

Arriving at our distinctly Cuban 
hotel, where only meager English 
was spoken, we stood for a long time 
on our fifth floor balcony and looked 
out over the strange city, foreign in 
its every aspect. European travelers 
have told me that Havana is more 
alien to Americans than Britain or 
much of the Continent, more so even 
than Mexico City. 

We took short walks about the city, 
meeting only a Jamaican Negro who 
could speak English with amazing 
perfection. It was Saturday afternoon 
but, unlike our own cities, the streets 
were nearly deserted. Everything 
seemed strange. Only the numerous 
American automobiles and a show 
window full of American refriger- 
ators looked familiar. Almost every 
building was fronted with a long, 
one-story colonnade sheltering half 
the sidewalk which was, itself, on two 


who once upon a time changed the 
cultural course of Spain. 

We missed the night trip which 
was included in our tour, but in the 
evening walked half a block down 
to the Prado and watched a clamor- 
ous political demonstration, hun- 
dreds of banner covered automobiles 
filled with shouting partisans. The 
Jamaican Negro turned up again and 
told me the man being so honored 
was a candidate for mayor. 

The next morning, in a Cadillac 
limousine, accompanied by our en- 
tertaining English-speaking guide 
and two other guests, we motored 
through the narrow streets, honking 
at each corner. Since there are said 
to be only three stop lights in Ha- 
vana, the car which honks first has 
the right-of-way. 

For three hours we drove about 
the city, visiting many points of in- 
terest, including the magnificent na- 
tional capitol, old cathedrals, the 
elaborate but eerie cemetery where 
the bodies are consumed in quick- 
lime and the bones deposited in 
vaults. Where, as our facetious guide 
said, “the dead rest in pieces.” 

With us on this trip was a Mr. 
Lee, a Chinese from Singapore who 
spoke excellent English and who 
proved to be as interesting himself 
as the people and scenes we were 

(See TRIAL RUN page 50) 
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visiting. It was his first time in this 
her 1isphe re and it presented the odd 
situation of our joining a foreigner 
in viewing a land that was as foreign 
to him as it was to us. 

Lunch followed, and then came a 
boat trip across the bay to Morro 
Castle, a tour all in itself. A special 
Morro Castle guide, also Cuban, took 
over here. His knowledge of English 
extended only slightly further than 
his memorized, faltering descriptions, 
but he saved himself from being 
monotonous by occasional and un- 
expected witticisms which he uttered 
with the same expressionless face 
that graced the rest of his discourse. 

As we crossed the bay we were 
shown the spot where the battleship 
Maine was destroyed. In Maine Park 
a splendid monument, bearing two 
great cannon recovered from the 
Maine, commemorates the historic 
disaster. 

The tours completed, my wife and 
I were on our own for a few hours. 
We walked up and down the famed 
Prado, a broad promenade extending 
for several blocks down the middle 
of a very wide street. Paved with 
mosaic tiles and sheltered with great, 
overhanging trees, it is the best 
known landmark in Havana. That 
evening, as we loitered along, thou- 
sands of large black birds fluttered 
frantically in the trees, chattering 
with a vehemence that was deafening 
but at the same time fascinating. 

The limousine came for us again 
at 6:30 that evening and took us to 
the airport for our flight back to 
Miami. From Miami we set out for 
Palm Beach, on the trip back home. 
We had gone to Miami via the west 
coast, and now we were going back 
along the east coast. We had missed 
some attractions, including Hialeah 
Park and Coral Gables, but we 
couldn’t see everything in our limited 
time. It was a pleasant trip up 
through attractive Hollywood and 
Fort Lauderdale, and especially was 
the drive enjoyable up Route 1A 
along the shore. 

We arrived that night in West 
Palm Beach and found a very good 
hotel with twin beds at six dollars 


and free parking. Next morning we 


drove over to Palm Beach, once the 
famous winter playground of old 
Fifth Avenue. It was a bit disap- 
pointing after seeing Miami Beach, 
though others seem to differ with 
us. We drove up and down the shor‘s 
line drive to see the endless array 
of millionaire mansions, most of then 
boarded up because of the season 
(See TRIAL RUN page 52) 
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Q. Should honorary members be in- 
cluded in the figures recorded on the 
official monthly reports? 

A. No, only active, reserve and privi- 
leged members of the club should be 
considered in figuring the total member- 
hip of a club 


Is there any ruling about the use 
of the Kiwanis emblem on the business 
stationery of a member of Kiwanis? 

A. Such use of the Kiwanis emblem 
has never been authorized by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees. Article XIV, 
Section 3, of the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International reads as follows: 

“The word Kiwanis, and the name, 
emblem, and insignia of Kiwanis 
International shall not be used for any 
purpose other than that authorized by 
the Board of Trustees.” 

Aside from this technical aspect it is 
believed that the use of the emblem on 
a member’s business letterhead would 
injure rather than help an individual 
in the practice of his profession or 
business. Men do not join Kiwanis for 
he purpose of increasing their prestige 
or income but for the purpose of join- 
ing with other Kiwanians in service to 
their communities. While an individual 
may be motivated by pride in member- 
ship to carry the Kiwanis emblem on 
his letterhead, fellow Kiwanians may 
get the wrong impression. 


©. Is it in order for club members 
to present a motion at a weekly meet- 
ing calling for club financial support 
of a worthy project without first clear- 
ing the matter with the finance com- 
mittee ? 


A. Such a motion is out of order and 
hould be so ruled by the president. 
ticle VII of the bylaws delegates 
uthority to the board of directors to 

termine club activities, approve all 
bills and have general management of 
the club. By following the bylaw pro- 
cedure a club is not likely to obligate 
itself financially without sufficient funds 
or adequate plans to meet the expendi- 


+ a 


). A privileged member of our club 
claims he is exeused from attending 
club meetings and when absent should 
nevertheless be marked present. What 
is the proper ruling? 


Unless a member is present in 
person at an attendance credit meeting 
it least sixty per cent of the time 
luled for that meeting he cannot 


receive an attendance credit, regard- 
- of the type of membership he holds. 
: bylaw provision that a privileged 
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member is “excused from conformity to 
the attendance rule for active and re- 


serve members” means that such a 
member must maintain no minimum at- 
tendance record. On the other hand, an 
active or reserve member would be 
automatically suspended if he were 
absent without excuse from four suc- 
cessive meetings or from forty per cent 
of the meetings during either half of the 
club year. 


Q. Is it possible for a traveling man to 
become a member of Kiwanis without 
belonging to any local club? 

A. No. The basic principle of Kiwanis 
membership is attendance at one’s own 
club. It is for this reason there is no 
provision in Kiwanis for “membership- 
at-large” or “associate membership.” 


Q. Is there any “short cut” in rein- 
stating a former member? 

A. No. The proposal for membership 
of a former Kiwanian must be processed 
in the same way as the proposal for 
membership of any individual. How- 
ever, most clubs do not require a second 
membership fee from a former member. 


Q. Does Article II], Section 3 (a) 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
mean that only men who have been 
active members of another Kiwanis 
club may be elected to reserve member- 
ship and that prospective new members 
(not formerly Kiwanians) may not be 
so admitted pending proper classifica- 
tion vacancy? 
A. That is correct. 


Q. Why is it necessary to place empha- 
sis upon attracting young men into 
membership? 

A. The average age of Kiwanis mem- 
bers is forty-six. This average will grad- 
ually increase unless clubs make a con- 
scientious and continuing effort to at- 
tract younger men into membership. 


Q. Kiwanians with children out of 
school and planning to take their vaca- 
tions this year at the time of the Inter- 
national convention in Miami, May 
7-11, may bring their families with 
them. Will they be required to pay 
registration fees for children? 

A. Not if the children are eighteen 
years of age or under. If the children 
are in this age bracket, they should call 
at the Junior Guest Registration desk 
where they will be presented with 
junior guest badges, free of cost. Such 
badges will admit children to all events. 

It is requested that Kiwanians furnish 
information on their hotel and registra- 
tion form regarding the name and age 
of any junior guest in order that they 
may be registered in advance. THE END 
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Write for Details & Prices 


THE NORTHWESTERN CORPORATION 
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Pen -'n -Brush stupi0s 


It’s easy. Sell NEW plastic, metale 
Laan, eran of-Pear! and other sg 
BIRTHDAY & ALL- OCCASION Cards 
and lots of Gifts-'N-Things, gadgets 
and novelties. Many free stationery 
samples New $1.00 all-occasion boxes 
on approval. Write today. 
Pen-N’-Brush Studios, Dept. K-1 
139 Duane St., New ork 13, N.Y. 
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HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 
Powerful, silent, accurate 
Complete with 40 pellets and extra 
ruboer straps. Send $1.00 today to 
Whom-O Mfg. Co., Box K2, South Posadena. Calif 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL OF THE NAT'L SLINGSHOT ASSN 








YES, beautiful bronze tablets 
cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
> prompt mail service @ 
© free sketches © 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
BUILDING SIGNS 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters”’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co. inc 
570 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 12, N.Y. 




















PROBLEM: The members of our club 
desire to sponsor something unique this 
year in the way of a money raising proj- 
ect and have expressed interest in a 
radio auction. Are radio auctions suc- 
cessful and how are they conducted? 


ANSWER: The following excerpts from 
a few club reports indicate the success 
raising 


auctions as money 


of radio 
project 

Prescott, Arizona—So much merchan- 
dise was donated by local merchants 
for Kiwanis Radio Auction that it was 
necessary to refuse additional donations 
after the first night of the auction. The 
auction included five separate broad- 
casts, during which the sales were com- 
pleted, netting the club $1257. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts. . saves time and money very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists-—hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
* 6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


























LECTERNS 


Dramatically new de- 
signs. Exclusive—dis- 
tinctive. Select grain 
Maple—natural fin- 
ish. Floor and table 
models. Send for bro- 
chure 
A. J. DUQUAINE 
MFG. CO. 

9406 Pleasant Ave. 
CHICAGO 20, LL. 
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We specialize in large sizes 
only, sizes 10 to 16, AAA to 
EEE. Wide variety of shoe styles, 
sox, house slippers, rubbers. 
Extra quality at popular prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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'4°444 SOLD BY MAIL ONLY 
ise KING SIZE, 285, Brockton, Mass. 





Saint John, New Brunswick — The 
Twenty-first Annual Radio Auction 
sponsored by our club netted the club 
a profit of over $5825. 

Hazard, Kentucky—Club held a radio 
auction sale for the benefit of the Youth 
Recreation Center. Over eighty-five gifts 
were auctioned off netting the club 
$1200. 

Waco, Texas—- We raised $2600 for 
youth service work through our radio 
auction—the most successful fund rais- 
ing project ever sponsored by our club. 
We were on the air for four hours. 

The following describes the procedure 
followed by the Kiwanis Club of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

The articles sold are donated by local 
merchants who gladly contribute for the 
sake of the advertising secured. Prior 
to the sale all the articles are displayed 
in a prominent store window for sev- 
eral days, with signs attached stating 
the purpose of the display and giving 
the names of the donors. 

The club obtains full use of the local 


broadcasting station for the period of 
the auction. This includes a large room 
with a battery of eight telephones. A 
large blackboard is used in this room 
in full view of the telephone operators 
and the auctioneer so the highest bids 
can be posted as soon as they are re- 
ceived over the telephones. Two or three 
messengers are used to carry the bids 
from the telephones to the blackboard. 

The auctioneer announces the first 
group, describing each article, giving 
its retail value and the name of the 
donor. He then calls for bids. The an- 
nouncement of the bids includes the 
names of the persons making the offers. 

After a reasonable time has elapsed 
the auctioneer announces that the bid- 
ding on the first group will close in a 
stated number of minutes and during 
the interval he announces the various 
articles in the second group. 

The first group is then definitely 
closed and the highest bidders are an- 
nounced. The remaining groups are 
handled in the same way. 

During the evening it is advisable to 
telephone the successful bidders for 
confirmation of their orders. Arrange- 
ments should be made and it should be 
publicly announced that purchasers of 
the articles are to call at a pre-arranged 
place on the day following the sale, pay 
for their purchases, and take delivery. 
A record should be kept of the second 
and third highest bidder on each ar- 
ticle, in the event the purchaser fails to 
call for an item. THE END 
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TRIAL RUN 
(From page 50) 


and some of them badly beaten by 
the September hurricane. 

The great Breakers Hotel, winter 
refuge of the very rich, was empty 
and silent, but we were told it would 
open in December. It was still off- 
season in Palm Beach and we real- 
ized we were not seeing it at its best. 
There <cems to be no beginning or 
ending of seasons in Miami. 

Soon after lunch we started north 
again, driving for miles along the 
shore of beautiful Indian River, 
which actually is a very long, nar- 
row bay. At Daytona Beach we 
swooped down to the beach and sped 
along for several blocks over the 
unbelievably smooth sand, the speed 
course of the record breaking Sir 
Malcolm Campbell. The waves rolled 
in below us as we splashed along 
through them, but we did not stop. 
To stop in the wake of the waves 
might mean stalling helplessly in the 
washing sand. 

We reached St. Augustine that 
evening and found a very satisfac- 
tory motor court overlooking the 
gardens of the celebrated Ponce de 
Leon Hotel and within walking dis- 
tance of downtown. The next morn- 
ing we hired one of the familiar old 


surreys with a plug-hatted Negro 
driver. His name was Alex and his 
horse was “Lady Lou.” Alex was 
seventy-three and had lived in St. 
Augustine all his life, so he knew 
his way around. 

St. Augustine differs materially 
from all other Florida cities. It is 
more like Old Salem in a palm tree 
setting. The oldest city in the United 
States, it also claims the oldest house 
and the oldest school. Except for 
the massive and highly ornate Ponce 
de Leon, a masterpiece of Victorian 
elegance, St. Augustine seems un- 
pretentious. It is like a famous old 
man who has grown tired of homage 
and who sits on his porch disregard- 
ing the curious who pass by to look 
at him. But there is much to see in 
St. Augustine and the atmosphere 
is intriguing. There is ancient Fort 
Marion, built by the Spanish and last 
used as a fort in our own War Be- 
tween The States. It is quite as in- 
teresting as Morro Castle. 

There are two widely advertised 
alligator farms near St. Augustin¢ 
each claiming to be the world’ 
largest. We went to one and wishe« 
we had gone to the other. Unusua! 
to be sure, but only moderately edu 
cational and less entertaining. Bu 
don’t take my word for it. You might 
enjoy it. 
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Next morning we drove to Jack- 
sonville, still debating whether to 
return home by way of historic 
Charleston and Asheville, or to take 
the shorter route through Georgia 
and Alabama. To our subsequent re- 
gret we chose the latter route and 
forever shall wish we had gone by 
way of Charleston. 

Following US Highway 90 to 
Monticello, Florida we turned north 
on US 19 and came through Thomas- 
ville, Georgia where we saw what 
must be one of the most remarkable 
trees in the world, an oak 250 years 
old with a spread of 210 feet. It was 
worth driving out of the way to see. 

We arrived that night in Albany, 
Georgia, “The Pecan*Center of the 
World,” and found the town “full 
up.” It had all the appearance of a 
booming city, and it was the only 
place on our trip where we had 
difficulty in obtaining a room. We 
finally got one at the leading hotel, 
after a- scheduled guest failed to 
claim his reservation, and paid seven 
dollars, the highest rate we paid on 
the trip. 

Loaded with Florida fruit and 
Georgia nuts, we proceeded next 
morning to Columbus on Route 55, 
and thence through Alabama on 
toute 37 to Anniston, Gadsden and 
Huntsville. Then across to Florence 
where we spent the night in a very 
good hotel. 

The next forenoon was spent visit- 
ing the Muscle Shoals development, 
the most spectacular part of which 
seemed to be the great Wilson Dam. 
Frankly we hardly thought it worth 
he long, out-of-the-way drive, and 
if I were recommending a return 
route from Florida, at least to a first 
timer, I should suggest the route up 
through the Great Smokey Moun- 
tains. Here one will, find a fitting 
climax to his Florida Adventure in 
three or four hours of breathtaking 
grandeur. 

As it was, we returned through 
Nashville where, the year before, we 
had visited the Parthenon in Cen- 
tennial Park, the world’s only full 
sized replica of the ancient archi- 
tectural masterpiece on Greece’s 
Acropolis. And only twelve miles 
east is The Hermitage, the home of 
\ndrew Jackson and a shrine every=- 
one should visit. 

We spent Saturday night, Novem- 

19, in a good hotel in Bowling 
sreen, Kentucky and next day con- 
cluded our two weeks of sightseeing 
by visiting nearby Mammoth Cave. 

At 9:15 that evening, November 
2\). we drove back into the driveway 
©: our home in Brazil, Indiana, 
and the glorious two weeks became 
a happy memory. THE END 
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These new products or items are brought 
to your attention because they fit into 
some phase of Kiwanis activity. 

Send requests for further information to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


POCKET STAPLER Some Kiwanis clubs are 
already giving Duo-Fast pocket staplers as 
favors to luncheon speakers. The handy, new 
units are as big as a fountain pen and weigh 
only one and one-half ounces. Despite the 
Duo-Fast’s small size, it holds 100 staples and 
has the mechanical strength to fasten twelve 
sheets of paper! The Duo-Fast has a plastic 
barrel which comes in five different colors and 
its mechanism is made of chromium. This 
pocket stapler is an attractive and useful gift 
that speakers will appreciate, because it has novelty appeal as well. The 
chances are that for a good long time to come, each recipient of this gift 
will be seeing a device of this kind for the first time, impressing your 
speaker or other person with the fact that your club is “first with the latest.” 
There is a special offer to club secretaries which will be explained by the 
company, whose address can be obtained by writing The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





TRASH BURNERS The Saf-T-Brn is an incin- 
erator for home use, designed to eliminate the 
dangers of backyard trash burning. Because ~ 
Saf-T-Brn has a close-fitting lid, sparks and 
hot ashes cannot escape to set fire to houses 
and shrubbery. In fact this incinerator can be 
used within six feet of a building! For this rea- 
son, the Saf-T-Brn has been approved by fire 
prevention experts in many parts of the United 
States. Another feature of this backyard trash 
holder is its ability to burn a higher percentage 
of each load than open trash baskets. Ventila- 
tion slots at the bottom of the Saf-T-Brn create 
a draft through the fire, causing more intense 
combustion than occurs in the old style open 
incinerator. The Saf-T-Brn also is a good heat- 
ing unit for outdoor work in cold weather. 





TEEN-AGE DRIVERS An insurance company interested in accident preven- 
tion has produced a brochure titled, “Teen-age Drivers,” that gives infor- 
mation on how to reduce “teenicide,’ the new term for death-tempting 
driving among young people. The book was written by twelve specialists 
in fields related to accident prevention and, consequently, is about as au- 
thoritative and comprehensive as a publication of its kind could be. Acci- 
dent facts are given by Ned Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council, and Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, discusses the law and the young driver. There is a chapter 
for parents by Mary Swiston, driving instructor, Evanston Township High 
School, and even a section called, “Motoring Manners,” by .. . yes, Emily 
Post! Individuals, school people and Kiwanis club activity chairmen could 
profit by reading this book which is produced to stimulate community 
leaders and civic organizations to help our young people become better 
drivers. If you write to The Kiwanis Magazine for this book, we will for- 
ward your request to the publisher, who will send it to you free. 
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Annual Property Valuations 

Property in twenty-eight states as wel 
as Alaska and the District of Columbia 
must now be assessed annually, the Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officials 
report A study of the frequency of 
assessments of real property in the cur- 
rent issue of the Assessors’ News Letter 
reveals that in the last decade four 
tates have adopted regulations requir- 


ing annual assessment. Most recent to 
join this group were Montana, Okla- 
homa, Washington and Pennsylvania, 


with the exception of Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh) 

The laws of North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee require that property be val- 
ued biennially. In six other states— 
New Mexico, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
South Carolina and Vermont—revalua- 
tion is required every four years 

Indiana and North Carolina provide 
that real estate must not be revaluated 
more often than every fourth year. Ohio 
requires reassessment every sixth year. 
In Virginia, real estate is reassessed 
every eighth year, with the exception 
of certain cities which reassess annually. 

Four states—Maryland, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut — require 
general revaluation at infrequent inter- 
vals. These intervals range from five 
to ten years. 


Investment Payoff 
Plymouth, Michigan has put its tem- 
porary surplus funds to work for the 
benefit of the city’s taxpayers. The city 
will earn several thousand dollars of 
interest on funds now invested in short- 
term federal securities that will mature 
within the year. The temporary surplus 
funds are accumulated because of the 
difference in tax collecting and money 
spending dates 

Short-term treasury certificates may 
be purchased in $1000 denominations. 
Maturity date of the securities is the 
first of any month, and they carry inter- 
est rates currently varying between one 
and one and a quarter per cent. 


Cost-of-Living Bonuses 
Cities and counties that pay cost-of- 
living salary bonuses, geared to the con- 
sumers’ price index, may be making 
some changes soon. Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York last month became the 
first locality to cut its bonus in re- 
sponse to recent reduction in prices. 
Two thousand five hundred county em- 
ployees are fighting the decrease and 
seeking to make the ®ost-of-living bo- 
nus part of their permanent salaries. 
And last August, the Madison, Wis- 
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consin City Council gave preliminary 


approval to salary reductions in accord- 


ance with the city’s cost-of-living ad- 


justment ordinance. More than twenty 
communities have cost-of-living bo- 
nuses tied in to the consumers’ price 
index 


Police Public Relations 
Five out of six police chiefs in ninety 
of the nation’s big cities consider public 
relations a “must,” according to the 
American Municipal Association. Po- 
lice forces in a third of the group of 
ninety cities polled recently by Los 
Angeles have regular public relations 
units. In eighty-nine per cent of the 
cities, police are given training in pub- 
lic relations. 

fegular news releases on crime pre- 
vention are issued by more than forty- 
one per cent of the cities replying to 
the questionnaire, while another twen- 
ty-nine per cent do this occasionally. 
Nearly all departments furnish speak- 
ers. A large majority of cities have 
juvenile or youth groups sponsored by 
the police and many police officers de- 
vote private time to these activities. 


* * * * * 
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IU th Anniversary Clubs 

A ee ee March 2 
Davenport, Iowa.......... March 8 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


March 10 


Athens, Georgia.......... March 11 
Columbia, South Carolina. .Marech 15 
Quincy, Illinois.......... March 15 
Danville, Illinois......... March 16 
Joliet, Illinois. ........... March 22 
Macon, Georgia.......... March 22 
Port Huron, Michigan... ..™March 22 
Superior, Wisconsin. ......March 22 
Eugene, Oregon.......... March 25 
Ciietem, ewe... «2.6... 05% March 30 


Columbia, Tennessee......™March 30 


Enid, Oklahoma..........™March 30 


»') 
Din Anniversary Clubs 


Madison, Ohio....... ...-March 4 
Williams, California.......March 4 
Somerville, Massachusetts. .March 16 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania. ...March 18 
Raymond, Washington.... . March 18 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. ...March 23 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. ..March 26 
Glens Falls, New York.....March 26 


Anthony, Kansas.........March 27 
Eatonton, Georgia........ March 27 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. .March 30 
Paris, Arkansas....... ...-March 30 
Richmond, California. ....March 31 
* * * * * 


Commenting on the findings of the 
survey, the Los Angeles police chief 
said, “The survey indicates the need 
for public relations, especially in areas 
of high population density where direct 
contact of the police department i 
made only with a minor portion of the 
public, and where the reputation of the 
law enforcement agencies depends to a 


large degree cn hearsay.” 


Water For Air-Conditioning 
Increased use of air-conditioning in 
homes as well as office buildings is 
providing a serious strain on many 
municipal water systems. All parts of 
the water system, from the source to 
the service pipes, are taxed by air- 
conditioning installations. And _ the 
coincidence of the peak of the air- 
conditioning demand with the usual 
hot-weather peak for other purposes 
intensifies the problem. 

In Sacramento, California it is un- 
lawful for an establishment to discharge 
waste water from cooling systems into 
the sewers at a rate in excess of one 
gallon per minute per foot of frontage 
of the establishment. Elmira, New 
York does not allow air-conditioning 
equipment to be installed unless a 
means of water disposal other than 
discharge into the city sewers is pro- 
vided. Other cities regulating use of 
water for air-conditioning include 
Champaign and Urbana, Illinois; Roch- 
ester, New York; Richmond, Virginia; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Reno, Nevada; 
New York; Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D.C. THE END 





FIDLER 
(From page 47) 
experienced by two sisters in love with 
the same man, and both tormented by 
the knowledge that childbirth would 
menace their health. Maudlin to the nth 
degree, the picture has appeal only to 
that small audience of female movie- 
goers who revel in such sorrowful 
goings-on. Definitely, it’s not for kids 


It’s been far too long since 


Hollywood has come up 
ve with a really side-splitting 
as comedy that can keep an 

entire audience howling 
from beginning to end. But just such 
an entertainment gem is “FRANCIS, 
starring Donald O’Connor, Patricia 
Medina and Zasu Pitts. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the story involves ; 
not-too-bright second lieutenant whi 
meets up with a talking mule during 
his tour of duty in the South Pacific 
It’s pure foolishness, but the kind that 
will click with the entire family, fron 
the youngest to the oldest member. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
“SAMSON AND DELI 
LAH,” starring Victor Ma 
ture and Hedy Lamar 
} Cecil B. DeMille again in 
terprets the Bible to mak 
further screen history. A “must” fc 
the whole family. 
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THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING 


‘Sa ARE times when simplicity 
pleases me more than pomp and cir- 
cumstance. And here in Washington 
there are times when my country 
does me proud in that respect. Like 
today. 

I was on a streetcar going from 
that part of town called Foggy Bot- 
tom (it is bounded, eastward, by the 
White House) to the Congressional 
Library. As we went by 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue I reflected that the 
President is probably the only man 
in the United States who habitually 
has his mail addressed to and de- 
livered at his back door. This is not 
changing the subject; it is symbolic 
of the thing I’m talking about. 

It was just before noon. As usual 
I had not read the morning paper. 
If there is anything in the papers 
you should know, someone will tell 
you. That’s what happened today. 

Presently we stopped on the near 
side of Seventh Street at Constitu- 
tion Avenue just as the traffic light 
turned green. One man got off the 
car. No one got on. So we started 
ahead again almost at once —and 
stopped the same way. There was no 
visible obstruction in front of us. 
A few passengers craned their necks. 
Then someone said to the car at 
large, “Mus’ be th’ Pres’nent comin’ 


* * * * * * 


“JOHNNY HOLIDAY,” starring Wil- 
liam Bendix and introducing Allen 
Martin, Jr. A stirring story of juvenile 
delinquency worth the attention of 
movie-goers of all ages. 

“A KISS FOR CORLISS,” starring 
Shirley Temple and David Niven. More 
of the delightful antics of America’s 
favorite teen-ager to charm the whole 
fi mily. 

“A CHALLENGE TO LASSIE,” which 
is tops for the series. 


N 


youngsters. 
PORT OF NEW YORK” (Scott 


“WHIRLPOOL,” starring 
Gene Tierney, Jose Ferrer 
and Richard Conte. Admit- 
tedly fine suspense melo- 
drama but too shocking for 
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back from deliverin’ his message up 
on the Hill.” 

No crowds lined the streets, no 
banners waved, no bands played. 
There was no US Cavalry. Our 
motorman’s back stiffened. His right 
hand automatically started up to 
salute. He checked it just as a limou- 
sine with the flag on its near front 
fender, the President’s flag on the off 
one, swept across our front. Behind 
it came four more cars and a rather 
shabby looking motorcycle cop. It 
must have taken the cavalcade all of 
ten seconds to pass. The traffic 
policeman blew his whistle and off 
we went. Our traffic light had not 
even changed once. 

With an official seventy degrees at 
noon in mid-winter, the Hill looked 
like a movie director’s idea of a 
noontime in Prom Week on the old 
Yale campus. That was all right, too. 
It showed that the President’s ap- 
pearance must have been a sellout. 

No one has yet told me what he 
said, and I assume that I don’t need 
to know. For as long as the Presi- 
dent can go about our business with- 
out benefit of fuss, fanfare and 
feathers—without even so much as 
a traffic jam—lI am satisfied that the 
state of the nation is “somehow 
good.” —Henry Tetlow 


* * * * * * 


Brady-Richard Rober-K. T. Stevens). 
Federal agents smash dope-peddling 
ring in a hard-hitting story that’s too 
tough for kids. 

“BEYOND THE FOREST” (Bette 
Davis - Joseph Cotten - David Brian). 
Story of a completely despicable wom- 
an, and definitely not family fare. 

“THE RECKLESS MOMENT,” star- 
ring Joan Bennett and James Mason. 
The story of a mother who is black- 
mailed in an effort to cover up a mur- 
der she believes was committed by her 
daughter. A big “No” for the young- 
sters. 

“MY FOOLISH HEART” (Dana An- 
drews-Susan Hayward). A truly out- 
standing love story told against a back- 
ground of war, but not suitable for 
children. THE END 








SHIELDO 
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Fits any car... . It's Plastic 


STOP driving blind! SHIELDO keeps ice 
and snow OFF your windshield. Simply 
snap on parked car. Remove before 
driving. Folds compactly. 


Order now! | 50 


Postpaid 
Send check or 


money order please. 


STEWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 385 McKEESPORT, PENNA. 

















SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/," 
x 16/7" x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


‘Fe 534g 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Special, new, men speemelids favors 
with club emblems. Decorative, color- 
ful, enjoyable favors adding life to your 


celebration. 
Ask for catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago5 WAbash2-2070 

















SPEECHES” 











le write speeches on any sub- 
ject. Confidential. List of prepared talks, sold 


exclusively to only one person in a city, mailed 

free on request. 

SPEAKER'S JOKE BOOK...... . eccecersescossccos $2 

PARISIAN FOLLIES (From Paris, Mo. Home 
talent show script)... ‘ $5 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY | 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
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HEAR WHISPERS! 


with o new RADIOEAR Hearing Aid 


Much more powerful than 


early pos 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN, EASY TO WEAR 
“invisible hearing’ if you wish or 


FULL RANGE TONE! 











GREAT VOLUME! 


NS, PITTSBURG 
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take the drudgery out 
of your figure work! 


You can get right answers easily and 
quickly —and be swre they’re right— 
with this new Burroughs beauty on 
your desk. You'll save time and head- 
aches. You'll have a neatly printed 
tape record of what you've done. 
Just $12.50 down, the balance in con- 
venient payments, puts this compact 
machine to work for you. See it. Com- 
pare it. Consult your local telephone 
directory, or write direct. 


‘Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Please send free folder showing | 
ufroughs Adding Machines with hand | 

| or electric operation in various totaling 
| capacities. | 
| | 
| | 
l | 
| | 
l | 


Name 





Street and No. 





City and State 
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I've never been awed much by new me- 
chanical inventions until I had my voice 
reproduced on a wire recorder. The rea- 
son it impressed me, I suppose, is that 
I can’t even begin to understand the 
principle of it. I certainly don’t have the 
secret of the atom but I 
how atomic fission could create a terrific 
fantastic, yet the 
wave at a 


bomb, do see 
explosion. Radar seems 
bouncing back of a radio 
known speed in a given length of time, 
thereby recording the distance away 
from the unseen object it hits, is within 
the realm of my comprehension. 

And I can understand the possibility 
of getting perfect reproduction of any 
kind of sound on a phonographic disc 
because it is fairly easy to see how the 
voice, a musical instrument or any other 
sound could vibrate a needle, cut a simi- 
lar pattern on a record and then recreate 
the sound with another needle and am- 
plification. But the wire recorder—that’s 
something else 

3y running a thread-like 
through the same slot in the machine 
that it was run through when the sound 
was recorded, the very same sound is 
reproduced in all its tones. There are no 
marks the wire and it hasn’t been 
changed in any way except that an 
electrical impulse magnetized it 
with the human voice or the music that 
it is to recreate. The wire be taken 
off the machine and twisted and knotted 
and then put back and run through so 
that a different part of it rubs against 
the slot, and yet the sound is never 
distorted. The sound isn’t on the wire, 
it’s in it. 

My intelligence tells me that is im- 
possible. Surely the wire would have to 
be altered physically in way and 
it would have to be run through the slot 
without twisting or in exactly the same 
position as it was when it was recorded. 
But no, with my own eyes and ears I 
have seen and heard something that all 
my past knowledge tells me cannot be. 

And because I know that the wire re- 
corder works I know, too, that the 
intelligent person is not one who knows 
everything, nor even understands every- 
thing. There is no use arguing that 
recording the human voice on a wire 
without altering it physically is impos- 
sible when you see it done. When your 
intelligence tells you something can’t be 
done and yet it is done, you just have to 
accept the fact that your own intelli- 
gence isn’t broad enough to take in all 
the principles involved. 

There are a lot of other things in this 
world that we “know” can’t be done be- 
cause they are not in accordance with 
natural laws. But what natural laws? 
Only the ones we know, and only in 
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their known form. We ought to realize 
there may be amendments to the laws or 
other laws that the human mind is yet 
to comprehend. 

Scientists are beginning to realize it, 
and most of them admit now that any- 
thing is possible. The only requirement 
in bringing about what seem to be mir- 
acles from a scientific standpoint is not 
in knowing how from the beginning but 
in having an open mind and admitting 
that the possibility is there. 

But what scientists and others are be- 
ginning to learn today all of us were 
told 2000 years ago. The man who told it 
had one word for it: “Faith.” Scientists 
used to scoff at faith and at the man who 
believed in things that were unexplained 
by known laws. But today the man with 
the faith is getting the last laugh. 

fecently when we ran an article on 
the efficacy of prayer, a non-Kiwanian 
reader wrote in to say that prayer was 
a contradiction. “How,” he asked, “can 
a reasonable man ask an all-knowing 
God to modify His plans to meet an in- 
dividual’s desires?” And he went on 
further to show how smart he thought 
he was by saying, “Isn’t it silly to pour 
out your troubles to someone who would 
not have the power to alleviate them if 
He did not also have the power to know 
on His own what they were?” And he 
ended up by saying, ask you, as 
intelligent man, how can prayer possibly 
work?” 

I don’t know. But I ask this 
“How does a wire recorder work?” 
Maybe he knows, as a lot of other people 
must know, but I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary to know in order to believe. I’ve 
seen the wire recorder work—many 
thousands have seen prayer work 
What’s the difference? 

There are those who “know” 
will never have permanent peace and 
others who know that world govern- 
ment won’t work. Many say that man- 
agement will never get along with labo: 
because of psychological laws and socio- 
logical conditions. 

It may be true that “only a miracle 
will bring about some of the things 
hoped for in the millennium. But what’ 
wrong with hoping for miracles? We’r: 
coming closer to them every day i 
science. Maybe we’ll soon be doing it 
in human relations. After all, the mir 
acles of yesterday are the commonplac 
actualities of today in medicine, trans 
portation, communications and 
sound recording! 

No question about it, those who kno. 
why something won’t work aren’t any 
where near as smart as those who be- 
lieve it will and hope and pray for it, a 
well as work for it. —F. B. ‘ 
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Better start 


doing this to part of 


your money 


You KNow how money is! 


Today it’s in your hand, and the 
next day it isn’t! 

A lot of people, however, have 
found an excellent way to make 
certain they will have money when 
they need it most. 


They salt away part of their pay 
each week in U.S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where they work. 


They know that saving this way 
assures them of the money for a 
down payment on a new home...a 
new car... or retirement when the 
time comes. 


Furthermore, in ten years they get 
back $4 for every $3 invested in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Why don’t YOU start saving money 
regularly and automatically where 
you work, or at your bank through 
the Bond-A-Month Plan? 


Automatic saving is 
sure saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed hy this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 














“Men who can qualify for membership .. . soon discover or reafiirm 
a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 
the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know,” 


writes Oren Arnold in 


The 
Widening 
Path 


An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 


35th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


A sparkling new book, 
which every Kiwanian should own! 





OREN ARNOLD, 


rand 


This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 
with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


vith * Ideal for home and office. 


* Present a copy to your local library. 
% Your high school should have it. 
* A fine gift for new members. 


* A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of the new story of 
Kiwanis "THE WIDENING PATH" by Oren Arnold 


at $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 


FIRST EDITION > 












$7.50 per copy @ postpaid > cane eS renee 








